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By Clive Bell 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ORD GREY made a highly characteristic speech 
| the annual meeting of the Liberal Council on 

Tuesday. He first devoted a considerable amount 
of time to discussing the extent to which the Liberal 
Party is still dependent upon grants from ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Fund,’ and said that if the Party became 
completely independent of that Fund he, at least, 
would admit that they had removed, at any rate, one 
thing which had been an enormous handicap to 
Liberalism in the country. But Lord Grey went on to 
make it clear that, even in that event, the Party 
could ayes no help from him or his friends. 

‘It is absolutely necessary for me to declare,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that, when the next election comes, if things 
are as they are to-day with regard to the leadership, the 
Liberal Council must fight, not under that leadership, 
but under its own organization and its own fund.” 

The reason for this decision is, he explained, that Mr. 
Lloyd George is the elected leader of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons; technically he is only that, 
but to the Press and the public outside he is the leader 
of the Party. ‘* We have no confidence in that leader- 
ship.”’ This attitude is, on the face of it, so imprac- 
ticable that comment seems superfluous. Lord Grey 
is held in great respect by all Liberals, but he cannot 
be invited to nominate the leader of the Party in the 
House of Commons, and on no other terms, appar- 
ently, will he associate with us. 
* * * 

Liberals will feel all the more regret that Lord 
Grey should withdraw from the Party when they turn 
to the second half of his speech. On public affairs he 
has, as usual, much that is sensible and Liberal to say. 
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In particular, he dwelt at some length on the danger, 
to which we have called attention recently, of increas- 
ing national expenditure. This year’s Budget and 
next year’s Budget might, he said, be balanced by 
increasing the estate duties and supertax, and from 
the point of view of individual justice he made no 
complaint of that, but we were hastening the time 
when the revenue from estate duties and supertax 
would fall off. Tariffs and taxation were, he said, the 
two great drawbacks to the expansion of trade. Turn- 
ing to foreign policy, Lord Grey showed a generous 
appreciation of the present Government’s achieve- 
ments, with some reservations respecting the resump- 
tion of relations with Russia. He was especially cordial 
in his support of the Government’s Egyptian policy. 
* ~ * 

The speech which Mr. Thomas delivered at the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce on Friday of last 
week was significant in more ways than one. Its prin- 
cipal positive feature was an ‘** authorized statement ”’ 
on the attitude of the City towards industrial reorgani- 
zation, which Mr. Thomas read out with much pomp 
and ceremony, and which had been widely advertised 
in advance. The gist of this statement was that an 
entity, which Mr. Thomas described as “ the City,”’ 
is convinced that a number of our important industries 
need to be ‘* fundamentally reorganized and modern- 
ized,’? and is ready to provide the necessary finance 
for approved reorganization schemes. ‘* The City ”’ 
in this connection clearly means the Bank of England; 
and the significance of the statement is presumably 
that the Bank of England is prepared to render the 
same sort of assistance to reorganization schemes in 
other industries that it lent to the Lancashire Cotton 
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Corporation. This curious announcement, formal and 
yet anonymous, of the Bank’s attitude should serve a 
useful and stimulating purpose, wherever industries are 
on the point of conversion to the need for reconstruc- 
tion. But rationalization is not likely to make rapid 
progress unless pressure, as well as inducements, is 
supplied. The Bank of England is not in a position 
to supply this pressure. The joint-stock banks, on the 
other hand, are; and Mr. Thomas’s statement would 
have a decidedly increased significance if there were 
reason to suppose that the joint-stock banks were party 
to it. This, however, does not appear to be the case. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas made another welcome announcement, 
that the Government intend to revive a number of 
commercial diplomatic posts, and to extend the prac- 
tice of trade missions. For the rest, his speech was 
chiefly remarkable for doctrines which contrast in the 
sharpest possible manner with the tenor of Labour 
propaganda in recent years :— 

‘‘When all that is done, there still remains the 
problem of the export trade. If that were left to a 
Government, I frankly tell you I would have no hope. 
I say it seriously. I say not only to this body of 
business men, but to the whole nation, that this country 
never prospered, never obtained the position it occupies 
by always relying on Government aid. There is too 
much of the tendency to be spoon-fed.”’ 

His peroration, moreover, showed a full appreciation 
of the importance of business confidence. ‘* A lack 
of confidence,”? he declared, ‘‘ might be more disas- 
trous than anything else to the trade and commerce 

. ¢ 

of this country.”’ 


* - * 


We discuss, in a leading article, the issues and 
prospects of the Five-Power Naval Conference, and, as 
promised last week, we publish with this issue a 
Supplement, giving, in a form convenient for reference, 
the historical and statistical background, in relation to 
which the proceedings of the Conference must be inter- 
preted. The most important recent developments in 
the preparations for the Conference have been a state- 
ment by Mr. Alexander on Admiralty policy, and the 
issue of a British reply to the French Memorandum. 
Mr. Alexander’s statement was mainly devoted to a 
defence of the Admiralty’s agreement to reduce the 
minimum number of cruisers for which they ask from 
seventy, demanded at Geneva, to the fifty mentioned 
in the Anglo-American conversations. He added that 
they earnestly desired a reduction in the size of Capital 
Ships, and they hoped to secure a restriction of sub- 
marine programmes—abolition being impossible—which 
would permit of substantial reductions in destroyer 
strength. Mr. Alexander made it clear that the final 
responsibility for the cruiser proposals rested with the 
Cabinet; but he made it clear also that ** the Board of 
Admiralty, having regard to all the circumstances of 
to-day, and especially the Pact of Paris, are prepared 
to agree *’ to those proposals, subject to a satisfactory 
all-round agreement being obtained. 


* * * 


This statement is extremely important, as it goes 
far to remove any anxiety as to the co-operation be- 
tween the Government and their technical advisers at 
the Conference, and shows that political considerations 
are being given due weight in estimating British re- 
quirements. The Government’s reply to the French 
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Memorandum is also, on the whole, a hopeful docu- 
ment. It carefully avoids joining issue with France on 
the points of difference disclosed in the Memorandum, 
and suggests a genuine desire to find a formula for recon- 
ciling the opposing theses of the two Governments. On 
one point the British Government rightly stick to their 
guns. They insist that, while the organization of 
world-peace may yet be incomplete, the cumulative 
effect of the Covenant, the Pacific Pact, the Locarno 
Treaties, the Optional Clause, and finally the Kellogg 
Pact, not only justifies, but calls imperatively for some 
measure of limitation and reduction of armaments, 
which will demonstrate the sincerity of the Powers. On 
the disputed questions of separate limitation of naval 
armaments, and limitation by categories or by global 
tonnage, they maintain their views, but are hopeful of 
a compromise, and express their willingness to discuss 
a compromise, on the question of method, along lines 
hinted at in the French Memorandum. Incidentally, it 
may be noted that they have given tangible expression 
to their recognition of the connection between the work 
of the Conference and that of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, by requesting the Council of the League to send 
an ‘* observer ”’ to the Conference. 


1X * * 


A rather guarded welcome is given, in the British 
Note, to the proposal for a Mediterranean Pact. It is 
pointed out that the proposals seem to go a good deal 
further than the provisions of the Four-Power Pacific 
Treaty ; but without in any way committing themselves, 
the Government express their readiness to discuss the 
matter fully with all the Powers concerned. This 
caution has proved rather disappointing to the French 
Press, which does justice, nevertheless, to the friendly 
and conciliatory character of the British reply. Mean- 
while, the Franco-Italian conversations have broken 
down completely on the question of parity, and this, 
for the time being, puts an end to the discussion of the 
Mediterranean proposals. It can only be hoped that 
at the Conference itself, some formula of accommoda- 
tion on the parity question may be found. A truculent 
manifesto by the Fascist Party, declaring their perfect 
readiness to wreck the whole Conference on “* the rock 
of Franco-Italian parity,’’ and stating that only finan- 
cial difficulties prevent Italy from claiming parity with 
the British Empire and the United States, need not, 
perhaps, be taken too seriously as an indication of the 
Italian Government’s attitude. In the United States, 
the path of the Conference has been smoothed by the 
final eclipse of Mr. Shearer, whose ‘* secret document ”’ 
has been proved before the Senate Committee to be—as 
was long ago proved in our columns—an amusing skit, 
by an Irish doctor, on alleged British propaganda. 


& * * 


The Council of the League of Nations opened its 
fifty-eighth session on January 13th, under the presi- 
dency of M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, whose 
presidential address was notable for an eloquent tribute 
to the late Herr Stresemann, which will be widely appre- 
ciated in Germany. On three important points there 
is already progress to be reported. First, over twenty 
nations have expressed their willingness to attend a 
Conference for discussion of a tariff truce, and the 
Council has considered the response sufficiently satis- 
factory to fix the date of the Conference for February 
17th. Australia will be a notable absentee. Mr. Scullin 
will not even discuss so heretical a proposal, and is very 
angry with the term ** truce ”’ as suggesting unpleasant 
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implications as to the nature of competition in high 
protection. Secondly, on Mr. Henderson’s motion, a 
Committee has been appointed to examine the League 
Covenant, with a view to bringing it into more com- 
plete harmony with the Peace Pact. Finally, the 
Council has agreed to the British Government’s request 
for the appointment of a Commission to investigate the 
respective rights of Jews and Moslems at the Wailing 
Wall, without prejudice to any future inquiry into the 
general question of the Holy Places in Palestine. 


* * * 


The matters dealt with by The Hague Conference 
have, for the most part, been severely technical, and 
M. Tardieu has been able to make a hurried visit to 
Paris, to report that financial arrangements for operat- 
ing the entire Young plan were nearly completed. It 
may be hoped that M. Tardieu intended his statement 
as a preliminary to a declaration of policy with regard 
to the evacuation of the Third Zone. The French 
Premier has certainly shown no wish to make contro- 
versial capital out of the intervention of Dr. Schacht, 
the President of the Reichsbank, who travelled 
hurriedly to The Hague, in order to announce that the 
Reichsbank was not compelled to co-operate in setting- 
up the Bank of International Payments. Dr. Schacht 
seems to have made his declaration mainly as a political 
gesture, and on being informed that the German Govern- 
ment would take legislative steps to compel the Reichs- 
bank’s co-operation, he replied that he was an obedient 
citizen, and would carry out his orders. The chief 
significance of the incident is that the French delega- 
tion could easily have used it as a pretext for with- 
holding the political concessions that must presumably 
follow a financial agreement, and that M. Tardieu 
scrupulously refrained from doing so. 


* *¥ * 


An indication of dawning common sense in the 
coal industry is given by the heads of agreement drawn 
up by the Central Collieries’ Commercial Association 
and the representatives of the Polish coalowners. The 
heads of agreement—which will require, of course, to 
be ratified by the organizations concerned—are in- 
tended to pave the way for a more general agreement 
which will eliminate uneconomic competition—such as 
the export of coal at lower prices than are actually 
charged in the producing country—without exploiting 
consumers or allocating specific markets to the ex- 
porters of each coal-producing country. It remains to 
be seen how this will be fitted into the new coal policy 
of the. Government and the owners. 


* * * 


The latest official and semi-official utterances from 
Egypt give some reason for hoping that, if patience 
is exercised during negotiations on points of detail, a 
satisfactory Anglo-Egyptian agreement may be com- 
pounded. King Fuad opened the new Parliament on 
January 11th, and referred to the treaty proposals, in 
the speech from the throne, in language which he would 
hardly have used if he knew that the present Ministry 
were preparing to raise serious obstacles to their adop- 
tion. Mamduh Riaz Bey, a prominent member of the 
Wafd Party, was still more explicit, in an interview 
given in Paris. He declared that he expected the pro- 
posed treaty to be adopted, and that his party recog- 
nized the right of the British to maintain troops in the 
Canal zone. When once the British troops have left 
Cairo, the imputation that the Egyptian Government 
cannot maintain order will be withdrawn, and that, 
according to Riaz, will enable the Egyptian authorities 
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to ask for advice and assistance, when it is needed, 
without loss of prestige. 
* * * 


His Holiness the Pope has issued an encyclical 
which is not likely to be well received by official 
Fascism. The subject is education, and it would seem 
as if the Pope’s purpose were to contest Fascist doc- 
trines in the matter, both in gross and in detail. The 
family, being instituted by God, has a priority of rights 
over the State; the Church, being a ** perfect society,”’ 
has the right of supervising the entire education of its 
sons. The duty of the State is to protect and promote 
the family; not to take its place. As a logical con- 
sequence of these formidable doctrines, His Holiness 
declares ** unjust and forbidden ’’ any attempt to make 
Catholic families send their children to State schools, 
if they disapprove of the teaching given. Warnings 
follow about the teaching of violent and provocative 


nationalism, and excessive physical training. This 
encyclical is not likely to remain long unanswered. 
* * * 


While the Chinese Government have been express- 
ing satisfaction that the abolition of extra-territorial 
privileges has officially been begun, while their delegates 
at Mukden have been haggling about the appointment 
of Railway Managers, and while the armies of the rival 
Kuomintang leaders have been marching and counter- 
marching, two million Chinese have died of cold and 
hunger in north-west China. The figures have been 
published by the China International Relief Commis- 
sion, who estimate that at least two million more will 
die before the next crops are gathered. It is feared, 
says the report, that the prospect of any substantial 
relief is remote, mainly through lack of communica- 
tions, due in large part to the disorganization of the 
means of transport by military exactions. The Chinese 
Government, with so many important questions in 
hand, have been unable to make any progress with 
disbandment. They have other, more pressing, work 
to do. 


* * * 


A summary has just been issued of an interview 
which took place ‘on December 28rd between Mr. 
Morrison, Minister of Transport, Sir Percy Simmons, 
Chairman of the Improvement Committee of the 
L.C.C., and representatives of those organizations 
which are opposed to the present plans for Charing 
Cross Bridge. Sir Reginald Blomfield and Lord Craw- 
ford were the most representative opponents of the 
new scheme. Their chief criticisms were that the 
approved plans do not sufficiently provide for the re- 
town planning of the south part of the river; that archi- 
tectural features had not been thoroughly thought out ; 
that unnecessary money was being spent in compensa- 
tion; that the new scheme provides for too many 
archways and tunnellings; and that it is not likely to 
create a beautiful vista. The official reply was that 
almost every architectural scheme submitted in the last 
few years had been carefully examined, and that almost 
all of these ignored traffic considerations which were 
of primary importance. The new plans had been 
submitted to Sir Edwin Lutyens, who had been given 
a free hand within the scope of the traffic demands, 
and that he had signed the plans. As to the cost in 
compensation, that was unavoidable under whatever 
plans were adopted. The Minister of Transport could 
not, he said, see his way to recommend any funda- 
mental alterations in the plans which the L.C.C. has 
already approved. We hope to publish an article dis- 
cussing Sir Reginald Blomfield’s alternative plans in 
an early issue. 
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ISSUES OF THE CONFERENCE 


OR the next two or three months the eyes of the 
FB cua will be fixed, in mingled hope and anxiety, 

on the London Naval Conference. We make no 
apology, therefore, for calling our readers’ special 
attention to the Supplement published with this week’s 
issue; for the proceedings of the Conference cannot be 
understood—may, indeed, be disastrously misunder- 
stood—unless they are seen against their political and 
technical background of traditional policies and exist- 
ing tendencies in naval construction. 

Even the briefest survey of previous stages in the 
discussion of naval limitation bears striking witness to 
the wide differences of opinion as to principles and 
method that must be reconciled before any agreement 
can be reached. It bears witness, also, to substantial 
progress already made. After all, it is only eight years 
since the first effective step was taken in the limitation 
of naval armaments, and it was a very big step. The 
figures in Table 3 of the Supplement are a reminder of 
the colossal battle fleets, to the upkeep of which the 
three leading naval Powers would be committed to-day, 
but for the wholesale scrappings effected under the 
Washington Treaty. That Treaty put an end to a naval 
race between the United States, the British Empire, 
and Japan, which had become a serious menace to the 
peace of the world. To attain this end, Great Britain 
laid aside that tradition of definite superiority over the 
next naval Power, which her vast maritime interests 
and her exceptional vulnerability at sea had hitherto 
been held to justify. The United States renounced all 
idea of the naval predominance which she alone, in 
1922, was financially capable of attaining, and towards 
which she was already reaching. 

This was a big achievement, purchased by big con- 
cessions, but the attempt to extend the Washington 
ratios to vessels other than Capital Ships and Aircraft 
Carriers was unsuccessful. The Rome Conference 
failed ; the Geneva Conference of 1927 failed; the efforts 
of the Preparatory Commission have hitherto failed. 
Battleships are built for fleet action; strength in Capital 
Ships is almost wholly relative. Strength in Cruisers, 
Destroyers, and Submarines is only partly relative; 
it is conditioned by the special requirements of par- 
ticular Powers for trade protection, coast defence, and 
the like, and every attempt to apply a mathematical 
ratio to the lighter types has hitherto been broken 
against the conceptions of national security embodied 
in the naval policies of the Powers. 

Can London succeed where Washington and 
Geneva failed? The course of the preliminary discus- 
sions has emphasized, disconcertingly, the conflicting 
nature of the policies and demands that each delegation 
will put forward. Yet it is a sign of real progress that 
the Conference can meet at all. The objection, stated 
in the recent French Memorandum, to discussing naval 
limitation in advance of land and air disarmament, is 
no new thing. It was on this ground that France and 
Italy refused to participate in the Conference of 1927, 
and all through the discussions of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, the leading Continental Powers have stead- 
fastly adhered to the doctrine of the interdependence of 
all forms of armament. For the British Empire, the 
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United States, and Japan, the problem of defence is 
predominantly a naval problem; they are accustomed 
to regard naval strength as a thing by itself. The Con- 
tinental States are accustomed to think of their Navies 
largely as an auxiliary to their Armies—protecting their 
mobilization, guarding their flanks, relieving them from 
the burden of coast defence, and making diversions to 
facilitate their advance. In consenting, with whatever 
reservations, to participate in a purely naval Confer- 
ence, France and Italy have made a substantial con- 
cession to the Oceanic Powers. 

On the technical side, the main obstacle to all- 
round agreement has been the insistence of the Oceanic 
Powers on limitation by categories, and the preference 
of the Continental Powers for limitation by global ton- 
nage. The French argue that no Power can provide 
adequately for its special requirements (such as the 
necessity for France of securing the military lines of 
communication with her colonies) unless it is allowed a 
free hand in building (within its total quota) the types 
most suited to its needs. The British and Americans 
reply that, unless each category is separately limited, 
the element of suspicion and competition will remain. 
Mr. Alexander has recently illustrated this argument 
by referring to the effect of submarine building abroad 
on British destroyer requirements, and the figures of 
French submarine construction in Table 4 (M) of the 
Supplement give weight to his illustration. The task 
of reconciling the two conflicting theses is not easy ; 
yet reading between the lines of the French Memoran- 
dum and the British reply, it is possible to hope that 
on this point, as on the relations between the Confer- 
ence and the Preparatory Commission, a formula may 
be found; for the French appear to be willing, even 
if they do not agree a quota in each category, to limit, 
for a term of years, the ships of each type that will 
actually be laid down. 

Even an agreement on principles and methods, 
however, will be only half the battle. There remains 
the still more difficult task of assigning the actual limits 
permitted to each Power. Here the way has been 
smoothed, up to a point, by the Anglo-American con- 
versations. ‘the United States has made a big con- 
cession in agreeing to measure parity with the British 
Empire by a more elastic formula than that for which 
her delegates contended so stubbornly in 1927. The 
British concessions are at least as great. The Admiralty 
have accepted American superiority in the big cruisers 
with 8-in. guns. What is more, they have reduced the 
total number of cruisers for which they ask to fifty, as 
compared with seventy demanded at Geneva in 1927, 
and 120 to 140, representing our average strength from 
1900 to 1914. How big this concession is can only be 
appreciated by those who have studied the problems of 
trade protection as revealed in the last war. It has 
been made, Mr. Alexander tells us, solely because of 
the signature of the Kellogg Pact. That is, it has been 
made on the assumption that the diminished risk of 
war breaking out justifies the acceptance of greater risks 
if war should break out. 

British-American agreement, however, is not 
enough. The figures provisionally discussed were con- 
tingent on a satisfactory limitation agreement with 
other Powers. The conclusion of an all-round agree- 
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ment is complicated by Japan’s demand for a 70 per 
cent. ratio in big cruisers; by the dissatisfaction of 
France with her present naval position; and by the 
Italian claim to parity with France. It is complicated 
also by the reserved point in the Anglo-American con- 
versations—the question whether eighteen or twenty- 
one 10,000-ton cruisers shall be allocated to the 
United States; for we may rest assured that it is on the 
American, the larger quota, and not on the British, that 
other Powers will calculate their percentages. It has, 
all along, been one of the main difficulties in the way of 
Anglo-American understanding on naval limitation 
that, while the United States is content to consider 
her naval strength purely in terms of parity with the 
British Empire, Great Britain has been compelled, by 
her position and commitments, to take a wider view, 
and to have regard to the effects of any Anglo-American 
agreement on the demands likely to be put forward by 
other naval Powers. It is reasonable to hope that the 
recent ** conversations ”’ will have led to a fuller under- 
standing, in the States, of this complication of the 
problem. 

One thing seems reasonably sure. In view of the 
colossal expenditure entailed by the Washington pro- 
gramme of Capital Ship replacement, it is almost certain 
that agreement will be reached to postpone the whole, 
or some large part of the programme; probably to re- 
duce substantially the size of replacement units, and 
possibly to reduce their number. Effective limitation 
of the lighter types will clearly demand a readiness on 
the part of all the Powers concerned to make conces- 
sions, to take risks, and to search patiently for a means 
of reconciling conflicting theories and conflicting claims. 

The chances of success will depend very largely on 
the attitude of the public in each of the States con- 
cerned. Already the British Admiralty are being 
attacked for reducing our defensive strength below the 
safety level. Critics of another school are proclaiming 
that the Conference will be a failure unless it results in 
the total abolition of Capital Ships (which the United 
States has hitherto refused to discuss), or of submarines 
(which the French regard as the corner-stone of their 
defence), or in sensational reductions of cruiser and 
destroyer strength. 

Both these attitudes seem to us mistaken. Limi- 
tation of armaments is essential to this country for 
financial reasons, and still more because the elimination 
of armament competition is an essential factor in the 
organization of the world for peace. It can be achieved 
only by the acceptance of strategical risks, and no risks 
in contemplation can be compared for a moment with 
the risks of international friction involved in a new 
naval race. On the other hand, it is idle to expect that 
the traditional fears of the various Powers, and the 
naval policies which embody those fears, will be all at 
once laid aside. The bigger the immediate cuts that 
can be made, the better; but the essential thing is that 
competition should be stopped and a beginning made in 
reductions. If that is done, then, in a few years’ time, 
as the sense of security derived from the Pact and the 
Covenant develop, and as the “*‘ risks *’ accepted recede 
in importance, much more drastic reductions may be 
possible. The first essential is limitation; if that is 
achieved, we may be sure that reduction will not be 
long delayed. 
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OUR HERESY 


CURIOUS fate has attended the article which we 

wrote a fortnight ago on the subject of the McKenna 

duties. It has caused, it seems, so at least we are 
assured on all sides in the Press, a minor political sensa- 
tion. The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN describes it as a ** sensa- 
tional Protectionist article’? which has “ created doubt 
and dismay ”’ in the Liberal ranks, brackets us with Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, and adds reassuringly 
that the Liberal Party is in no way associated with our 
** backsliding.”? Conservative papers, while congratulating 
us on our dawning sense of the error of Cobdenite opinions, 
are no less astonished, and some of them display consider- 
able ingenuity in their search for an adequate explanation 
of so remarkable a phenomenon. ‘“‘ Its meaning,’’ says 
a paragraph writer in the YORKSHIRE Post, in a reference 
to our article, ‘‘ is a matter of general speculation. There 
is a suggestion that it is kite-flying, and those who would 
discover the politician who is indulging in this pastime go 
back some six years. In 1923, when he went to America, 
Mr. Lloyd George was credited with plans which implied 
a wide departure from the historical fiscal policy of the 
Liberal Party. .. .” The same suggestion appears in 
other papers. 

We are as much staggered by this reception of our 
article as any of our critics can have been by the article 
itself. It has never been our practice in this journal to fly 
kites for political leaders, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand why such an explanation should be thought necessary 
in the present case. The view which we advanced—that 
it would be a grave mistake to repeal the McKenna duties 
in this particular year—is not, among Free Traders, a 
bizarre, or indeed at all an uncommon view. On the con- 
trary, we believe, that it is easily preponderant among those 
Free Traders who appreach the question primarily from 
the standpoint of economic policy rather than from that of 
the political platform. 

It is fairly clear, indeed, that no one would have 
regarded our article as in any way sensational if it were 
rot for the quasi-theological atmosphere which surrounds 
the fiscal issue. There is a widespread impression— 
whether it is well founded we shall not presume to say—that 
on any matter where a theological atmosphere prevails, 
no one ever says exactly what he means. We think it 
highly probable that many of our Free Trade critics really 
agree with us—for, after all, many of them are men of 
sense—that it would be a mistake to abolish the McKenna 
duties in the present year; but they are none the less 
genuinely shocked that we should say so, for they cannot 
conceive that we should say this in public unless what we 
really meant was that we are in favour of imposing a tariff 
on wool and steel. Nor do we suppose that anything which 
we can say now will have the effect of removing such sus- 
picions. We have some knowledge of Scottish theological 
controversy, and, when we read the phrases of rebuke that 
have been addressed to us: ‘“* backsliding,’’ ‘* cowardly 
advice,’’ ‘‘ weakening in the fight,”’ ** the effect of such an 
article must be to put the quality of their Free Trade 
opinions under grave suspicion,’’ we despair of rehabilitat- 
ing, in the eyes of such guardians of the faith, our Free 
Trade reputation. 

Nor, shocking as it may be, are we particularly anxious 
to do so. We have never regarded Free Trade opinions as 
an ingredient of moral virtue; and, if we thought that 
a system of Protection would represent the best economic 
policy for Great Britain, we should advocate it without 
any sense of sin. It so happens that the case for Free 
Trade seems to us, on prosaic utilitarian grounds, a very 
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strong one, so strong that we have never felt the need for 
theological buttresses. A horrid doubt suggests itself that 
perhaps our Free Trade theologians are not equally con- 
vinced of the strength of the economic case. Mr. Brunker, 
for instance, who flings ** coward ”? at us this week in the 
name of the Free Trade Union—what exactly is his state 
of mind? He seems to us to imply—we cannot make sense 
of him otherwise—that we may be right in maintaining 
that the consequences of repealing the McKenna duties 
would be bad, but that courage requires us to damn the 
consequences. Apparently, a really brave and noble Free 
Trader is one who believes in it entirely independently of 
its practical results. 

Possibly, therefore, it may come as a welcome surprise 
to Free Traders of this type to learn that, when you have 
thrown overboard, and 
have put yourself into the frame of mind which is ready 
to accept facts and make reasonable admissions, the case 


quasi-theological prepossessions 


for Free Trade remains, as we have said, extremely strong, 
and when we say the case for Free Trade, we do not mean 
merely as an abstract academic theory, but as the fiscal 
policy for Great Britain at the present time and in existing 
circumstances. The case, in a nutshell, is that our economic 
welfare is dependent on our continuing to do a large ex- 
port trade; and we can only retain a large export trade 
on the basis of world prices. The effect of Protection is 
necessarily to cut our industries adrift from world prices, 
and accordingly to turn them away from world markets. 
It enables this or that protected industry to maintain a 
prosperous home trade on the basis of prices raised above 
the international price-level ; it enables it to maintain wages 
and costs of production which would be impossible but for 
the shelter of protection; and, since the finished product 
of one industry is the raw material of another, all this 
increases the difficulties of exporting industries in world 
markets. Protection, in short, means the aggravation of 
that contrast between sheltered and unsheltered industries, 
which is admittedly at the root of our present economic 
troubles. 

We do not suggest that our existing Protectionist duties 
have contributed appreciably to our exporting difficulties. 
They are too trivial for that. It is monetary, rather than 
fiscal policy that is mainly responsible for the present con- 
trast between sheltered and unsheltered trades. But to go 
out of our way to aggravate that contrast, when our exports 
have already fallen to a level that is disconcertingly low, 
to make every industry think in terms of abandoning the 
laborious export game for the easier task of doing a shel- 
tered trade at home, or (for that matter) within the 
Empire, would be, in our judgment, as perilous a policy as 
we could well adopt. We by no means underrate the danger 
that some such policy may, amid the confusion of poli- 
tical issues, win the electoral day. On the contrary, we 
regard it very seriously; we are anxious to avert it; and 
it is largely for this reason that we urge Free Traders to 
recognize the sheer folly of repealing the McKenna duties 
in the present year. 

We gave our reasons at length in our previous article ; 
and our critics, while eloquent on the moral issue of our 
backsliding, have not made any very serious attempt to 
answer them. We think it desirable, however, to deal 
with one point which the controversy has brought out. 
Some of our critics evidently labour under the belief that 
an increase of imports must be balanced immediately by 
a commensurate increase of exports. We do not know 
whether they imagine that exports are increased the next 
day, the next week, or the next month; nor do we know 
by what chain of causation they suppose this happens. 
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In any case, this idea is a complete delusion. The only 
immediate effect produced by an increase of imports is 
an alteration in the balance of short-period international 
indebtedness; and it is only through a rather disagreeable 
series of reactions, embracing weak foreign exchanges, dear 
money, trade depression, wage reductions, that the change, 
if on a sufficiently big scale, filters ultimately through to 
exports. The ‘‘ imports pay for exports ’’ proposition 
provides, therefore, no sort of answer to cur objection that 
the repeal of the McKenna duties must have the immediate 
effect of increasing unemployment. 

Indeed, it is not really possible for anyone who has a 
glimmering of an understanding of the way in which inter- 
1ational trade works to deny that the repeal of the McKenna 
duties would cause immediate dislocation. Opinions may 
legitimately differ as to how sericus the dislocation would 
be. We pointed to the reactions of the Wall Street slump 
as our reason for fearing that it might be very serious in 
the present year. But, leaving the question of degree 
aside, the contention that there would be an immediate 
increase of unemployment is really not open to dispute; 
and we are surprised that Free Traders should be anxious 
to dispute it. That tariffs, once imposed, cannot usually 
be removed without causing unemployment, is a weighty 
reason against imposing them. 
this immediate dislocation is a factor which 
Liberals must, in our judgment, weigh very seriously. They 
fought the last election on the proposition that large-scale 
unemployment constituted so urgent an evil as to call for 
remedy by avowedly emergency measures. We cannot, 
for our part, understand how Liberals who used this lan- 
guage at the last election can now turn round and say in 
effect : ‘* The McKenna duties must go, and we do not care 
two hoots whether this will increase unemployment or not. 
Principle does not permit us to take such considerations 
into account.’? Let them, at all events, not blind them- 
selves to the dangers of such an attitude. When people 
sacrifice realities to abstractions, the abstractions soon fall 
out of favour. The unemployment figures are as bad as 
they were last year; under the shadow of the Budget, they 
may well become worse, if they should be palpably in- 
creased by serious unemployment in the motor industry the 
Protectionists will be supplied with an object-lesson which 
will carry a weight far exceeding its deserts. 

In our previous article, we pleaded that we should 
have some regard to the bearing of our actions on the pro- 
ject of the World Economic Conference. Nothing in the 
attitude of our Free Trade critics surprises us more than 
their apparently complete indifference to this plea. Some 
of them, indeed, find the main offence of our article in the 
passage in which we urged that, if we are to seek inter- 
national agreements regarding tariffs, ‘‘ we must modify our 
national tradition of treating them as the favourite Aunt 
Sally of our domestic politics.’’ Possibly they have failed to 
grasp our meaning. In 1924, Mr. Snowden repealed the 
McKenna duties. In 1925, Mr. Churchill reimposed them. Our 
critics urge Mr. Snowden to repeal them once more in 1930. 
If he does, the next Conservative Government will cer- 
tainly reimpose them, possibly in 1931. We say that such 
oscillations of policy, which are damaging enough from a 
domestic standpoint, are incompatible with the effective 
prosecution of the World Economic Conference idea. 

At this moment, Mr. Graham, in the name of Great 
Britain, is proposing to the world a tariff truce. The pro- 
posal is to be considered next month by an ad hoe Con- 
ference at Geneva. Mr. Graham has indicated ‘‘ two or 
three years ’’ as the period he proposes for his truce; but 
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obviously an agreement even on this limited basis might, 
in not unlikely circumstances, fall to be honoured by a 
Conservative Government. It is not, we hope, unreason- 
able to expect a Conservative Government to honour it, 
if the tariff issue is not forced meanwhile into the forefront 
of acrimonious party controversy. But, if Mr. Snowden 
is to repeal the McKenna duties—well, frankly, we do not 
see how the present Government can decently conclude such 
an agreement. Perhaps some of our Free Trade critics, 
when they have exhausted their virtuous indignation, will 
tell us how they answer this point. We should really like 
to know. 


A PREMIUM ON SAFE DRIVING 


OU open your morning paper and read every day 

that five, six, seven, anything up to fifteen or 

twenty persons (on the Lord’s Day and Bank Holi- 
days) have been killed in motor accidents. You are 
appalled. Everyone is appalled. Last summer for two 
months I drove a car on one day in every week from 
Lewes to London and back. I saw one man burnt to death 
in his car; I saw one large Daimler lying upside down in 
a ditch, and the wreckage of a small open tourer aban- 
doned in another ditch; I saw, I should say, on the 
average one collision on every two journeys; I saw 
literally dozens of cases in which motorists narrowly 
escaped doing injury either to themselves or to other people 
by reckless driving. I was appalled. Everyone is 
appalled. But nothing is done. Some objection can be 
made to any and every proposal which would make the 
roads safer. For instance, if the roads are to be made 
safer from the homicidal motorist, we must make the 
motorist drive safely, and if we are to make the motorist 
drive safely, we must induce him to drive more slowly. 
But we don’t and won’t. On the contrary, we put a 
premium on reckless driving. 

I believe that there is a very simple way by which we 
could make the roads much safer, make the motorist drive 
less recklessly, induce him to refrain from dangerous and 
excessive speeds. I suggest that this might be accom- 
plished by putting a premium on safe rather than on reck- 
less driving. My proposal is that :— 


A.—It shall be legally compulsory on all persons 
driving a motor-car to insure against all sums 
which they shall become legally liable to pay 
for compensation in respect of accidents to any 
third person or to any property of a third 
person, and 

B.—It shall be illegal for any person to insure, or for 
any Company to grant an insurance policy, in 
respect of any damage caused to his own car by 
collision or overturning. 


The proposal is simple and, at first sight, revolutionary, 
and therefore will probably be opposed instinctively by the 
conservative minded. But if anyone considers it impar- 
tially, I believe that he will come to the conclusion that 
it will act as a tremendous inducement to safer driving, 
will bring swift retribution on the heads of the reckless 
drivers, and will very rarely result in unmerited hardship. 
The effect of the proposal would briefly be this: The law 
would put an enormous premium on safe driving. Every 
driver of a car would know that if he took no risks—and 
no one should take any risks when driving a car on the 
roads in England as they are to-day—in the case of an 
accident, the other man would have to pay him for the 
damage done to his car; but that if he himself took any 
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risk at all, he would have to pay himself for the damage 
done to his own car. 

There are some objections which can be and have been 
raised to this proposal, and I propose to deal with them 
in a moment, but before doing so, it will clear the ground 
if I say that I base the proposal on three postulates which 
are the result of observation of my own and other people’s 
crimes and follies when driving a car. The postulates are 
these :— 

1. Practically all serious accidents are due to excessive 
speed, and an immense majority of all accidents and hair- 
breadth escapes are due to excessive speed. By excessive 
speed I mean speed which is excessive under the circum- 
stances. Fifty miles an hour is not excessive in some cir- 
cumstances, while ten is excessive in others. That is why 
a speed limit is unsatisfactory. It must either be low 
enough to meet all circumstances, in which case it is 
ridiculous in most circumstances, and therefore not 
enforced, or it is so high that it is useless. My proposal 
obviates the difficulty inherent in a speed limit. It creates 
a perpetual psychological inducement to us when driving to 
drive at the speed which is not excessive under the circum- 
stances. If I drive a car at fifty, sixty, or seventy miles an 
hour on a broad, straight, dry, by-pass road, making my 
signals clearly and in good time, not cutting in or out, 
keeping to my own half of the road, and not passing other 
cars so close that you could just get a postcard comfort- 
ably between the hubs of the wheels as they passed one 
another, I am not driving at excessive speed, I will cer- 
tainly not have an accident due to my fault, and I will 
continue to do so uninfluenced and unaffected by this 
proposal. But if I go round a corner at twenty miles an 
hour in a car which I know the brakes will not stop 
quickly enough to avoid a crash if, when I make the turn, 
I find the road blocked by a stationary car on my side of 
it and another car passing it; then I am driving at exces- 
sive speed, and I deserve to pay for any damage to my 
own car which may result from the encounter. The know- 
ledge that I shall have to pay the bill will probably induce 
me to drop my speed to fifteen or even ten miles an hour 
under the circumstances. It is only by creating such 
* inducements ”’ that we shall make our roads safe. 

2. It is not the incompetent driver, but the reckless, 
competent driver who is the real menace of the roads. The 
reckless, competent driver is reckless by driving too fast 
when turning corners, or on narrow or crowded roads, in 
passing cross-roads, and in towns and villages. He is the 
cause of nearly all serious accidents. The incompetent driver 
rarely drives fast, and is rarely reckless. When he (or she) 
is the cause of an accident, the damage is usually not more 
serious than a bent wing. 

3. Reckless driving is enormously encouraged by the 
knowledge that one’s car is insured. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of the people who drive would not drive at excessive speeds 
if they knew that they could not recover from an insurance 
company in the event of their damaging their own car by 
reckless driving or excessive speed. Very few chauffeurs 
drive recklessly, because they cannot insure against losing 
their jobs—that is why the average chauffeur is a much 
more careful driver than the average owner-driver. If my 
proposal were adopted, large numbers of reckless drivers 
would gradually be eliminated from our roads, since they 
would find driving a car recklessly a too expensive amuse- 
ment. 

And now for the objections. ‘‘ It would be a great 
hardship,” one objector says, ‘‘ that a man should be- 
unable to insure against damage to his car, which in some 
cases at any rate might not be attributable in any way 
to his own fault or negligence.”” Of course, everyone 
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would agree, but in the first place the question is what one 
means by ** not attributable in to his own fault 
*? The man who seriously damages his car bs 


any way 
or negligence. 
skidding on a greasy road is, in my opinion, driving too 
fast; the man who seriously damages his car in London or 
crowded towns, when the fault is not due to another driver, 
is practically always driving too fast. Secondly, damage 
not attributable in any way to one’s own fault or negligence 
The exceptions 


is practically always very slight damage. 
are burst tyres or breakage of some vital part of the 
mechanism of the high speeds. 
Thirdly, the mere fact that this proposal would act as 
inducement to drivers to moderate their speed would tend 
still further to reduce the probability of such of 
hardship. Fourthly, the objection shows our extraordinary 

There is no system under 
ears at speeds of 
from twenty to ninety or one hundred miles an hour every 
; rot entail hard- 


ear when travelling at 
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attitude to-day to property. 
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which millions of people will travel in 
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year over the roads of England which wil 
ie + a . 7 ‘ 
ship to some people. Was no hardship entailed on the 
ten persons who, according to yesterday’s paper, were killed 
in ** motor accidents ’?? I do not believe that ten persons 
in a week, under my proposal, would suffer the hardship of 
having to pay for damage done to their property not 
attributable to their own fault or Yet we are 
of persons to suffer the hard- 


negligence. 
prepared to allow thousands | 
nothing of 


being deprived (to speak 


their limbs) rather than allow a 


ship of of their lives 
I! ‘ew hundred to suffer the 
hardship of having to pay £1 2s. 6d. fo1 damage done to 
the wings of their cars and “* not attributable to their own 
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Another objection is 
an immense amount of litigation. At prese 
is a crash, the parties really concerned are 
two insurance companies, and in most cases there is an 
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amicable settlement. 


told, every case would be fought in court. But there is 
no reason to believe anything of the kind. In the first 


place, the system would make for much more careful 
driving, and would therefore greatly reduce the number oi 
. - . oS . 

would enor- 
But 


them- 


accidents. Secondly, by reducing speed, it 
mously reduce the number of serious accidents. 
thirdly, since the parties would 


motorists 


be the 
selves, i.e., private persons, it is certain that only in 


cases 


of serious damage or where the evidence of negligence 
overwhelming would one of them go to 


£ was 
the length of suing 
in court. The ordinary private person never goes to law 
if he can avoid it. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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S I write the of 
journalists (expert and mn 
upon London for the Nav: For weeks, 
to apartments of 
St. James’s Palace will hum, as long ago, with gossip, 
intrigue, rumours and while national! 
propaganda runs riot in the newspapers of the world. The 
reporters—I beg their pardon, the diplomatic correspon- 
dents—will be feverishly telephoning ‘* scoops ”? from the 
room where Charles the First slept last on earth, while in 
the pompous drawing-room clever statesmen are attempt- 
ing at the same time to save money and have as many 
ships as is decently possible (the former being the main 
preoccupation of the civilians, and the latter the honest 
endeavour of the Admirals). I propose to reserve my 
enthusiasm about this Conference until round about Easter, 
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that being, on the whole, the safest course. It will be 
something, no doubt, if that ruinous anachronism, the capital] 
ship, becomes as obsolete as the Mastodon, but clearly, 
whatever happens, more cruisers are to be built, in Japan 
and in America. 1 only hope that what we save on the 
roundabouts we shal] not lose on more efficient swings. 
I have no desire to 7 


** crab the Conference in advance; 
everyone must hope that something, however modest, will 
come of it. The French Memorandum, i must confess, was 
intensely depressing, for it conjured up once more the 
security ’”’ which has seared the 
nternational peace-makers ever since the war. The impres- 
must recorded that there is a noticeable lack of 


coniidence on this side the Atiantic : I find everywhere no 


‘ 


formidable phantom of * 


be 


sion 


more than a courageous expectation that, after all, 
some step may be made towards disarmament if only by 


} 


I shall be astonished if the outcome of it all is 
not rather the rationalization than the effective reduction of 
the more delighted than I shall 
proves this to be a feolish prophecy. 


accident. 


3, but no one will be 
ve 1f the event 
* * 

I hope we have now heard the last of ‘* Big Navy 
‘amazing British document.’? What is 
amazing is that it has taken nearly six months to 
xpiode tie ridiculous It is incredible that Mr. 
snearer should have been allowed ‘* to get away with it ”’ 
minutes. Maloney’s amusing 

skit was treated in American and Canadian newspapers as 


and his 
business. 


tor five ‘Ten years ago Dr. 


the jest it was—the joke circulated by the million—and yet 
it was possible for the preposterous Shearer to produce his 
silly ‘** discovery ” the Senate Committee, and 
actually to win credence for it. It has been necessary now 
‘or tae author to come forward and solemnly to explain 


the whole ingenious ** fake.”? 


<a 
perore 


When the news of Shearer’s 
gush newspapers last September 
as an illustration of journalistic care- 
lessness, or gullibility, to note that some of them accepted 
tc as a serious ** revelation,’? although THe Nation and 
of the true facts years before. 
The moral—if there is one—of this final exposure of “ Big 
Navy Bill ” seems to have been put admirably by Senator 
Allen. Some American shipbuilding magnates ‘* were eager 
to be fooled,’’ and they got what they wanted. When they 
employed Shearer their anxiety to wreck the Geneva Con- 
erence overpowered not only their discretion, but common 
ft is all a joke, but a joke with a sinister aspect. 
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* ” * 
The most remarkable thing in home politics at the 
moment is the paralysis of the Tory Party. There has been 
nothing like it in modern times. In Parliament, the futility 


of the Tories is notorious : as everyone knows, the small but 
able band of Liberals alone do the work of a constructive 
Opposition. The situation is bitterly deplored by the Tory 
rank and file; for example, I see that Mr. George Terrell, a 
Tory of the Tories, has been likening the efforts of Mr. 
Galdwin to ** the flutterings of a sparrow.”’ By all prece- 
dent this should be the time of Mr. Baldwin’s greatest 
ivity, but he does nothing. His answer to the storm of 
‘ism of his leadership within his own party is to con- 
tinue doing nothing, in a contemptuous manner. The 
hankruptey of Tory leadership is complete. It is, of course, 
iberate. Lying low and saying nothing appeals to the 
Gallio temperament of Mr. Baldwin as the best policy. He 
conceives of his function as that of paying out more and 
nore rope in the hope that ir the end Mr. MacDonald will 
oblige by hanging himself. The great Tory Party, so 
pompous and confident a year ago, is reduced to this 
lounging about like an ** unemployed ” 
Labour Exchange, for something to turn up. 
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When the leaders abdicate, pretenders flourish. Incredible 
as it may seem, the effective leadership of the Tories at 
this moment has been usurped by a couple of newspaper 
magnates who have rushed in to supply the vacant places 
of policy with ‘‘ stunts.’? The political influence of their 
papers is out of all proportion small in comparison with their 
vast circulations, and one may hope that by the time the 
much desired revival of serious Conservatism takes place, 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere will taken up 
some fresher sensation. Otherwise the prospects of politics 
would be dismal! indeed. 
* * * 


— 
nave 


Mr. Maxton aud his little party seem to 
quite a severe reverse at Glasgow, where one would expect 
the rebellion to flourish, if anywhere. The defeat of the 
rebels at the Scottish I.L.P. Conference, with the repudia- 
tion of ** side shows ” in Parliament, is significant. It is 
a victory for party solidarity over the allurements of 
picturesque crusading, due to the feeling that the National 
Executive took a dangerous course some weeks ago in 
endorsing the rebels. The fortunes of the Government have 
not improved since that time, and what might be condoned, 
or even approved, when things were going fairly well, 
looks alarming when things are going not so very well. It 
is felt that the party really cannot afford these alarums 
and excursions, and even in Scotland safety has prevailed. 
This is not to say that the 1.L.P. is not sentimentally with 
Mr. Maxton when he complains about ‘* Socialism to- 
morrow but never to-day,’’ but it considers that self- 
preservation is more important at the moment than seli- 
assertion. Labour as a whole—-including the I.L.P.—has 
at the moment the the threatened herd, to 
press closely together. 
* * * 


have suffered 


tendency of 


My readers ought not to miss the delightful series of 
extracts from the diary of Mary Drew which have been 
appearing in the Times. They give a most amusing picture 
of the G.O.M. as he appeared to his adoring family. The 
nearer one was to Mr. Gladstone, the greater he seemed, 
and it is only natural that he should have lived in a warm 
and comforting atmosphere of admiration. There is some- 
thing pleasing in the naively feminine partisanship of these 
jottings of events during the years when politics were 
simplified into a Homeric duel between Gladstone and 
Disraeli. The Gladstone ladies naturally dramatized it 
into a struggle of supreme goodness against supreme evil, 
and strange as it may seem to us now, that was precisely 
the view of a multitude of the Liberals of that day, the 
inheritors of the Puritan tradition. There are many charm- 
ing personal touches in the diary, and they bring us extra- 
ordinarily close to the great man as he ** gives vent to his 
boiling feelings ’’ in some great oration, and comes home 
** in a blaze of glory,”’ or “* rushes off to London, pamphlet 
in hand, beyond anything agog over the Bulgarian horrors.”’ 
One catches a reflection of the glory of the heroic age of 
politics. Mr. Gladstone could unbend in the family circle. 
‘* P.M. in such spirits, he sang ‘ My heart is true to Poll ’ 
all through dinner,’’ and one notes with pleasure that he 
could make an admirably malicious remark on occasion, as 
when he described ‘“* Sir Stafford *” as ** Made of some 
liquid which is so much weaker than water that to add 
water to it would strengthen it.”’ 

* * * 

It was with appropriate feelings of awe that I read of 
the grant of armorial bearings to the Times, the first time 
that a coat-of-arms has been conferred upon a newspaper. 
This event seems to confer a new dignity upon Fleet Street 
and its denizens. No longer can it be said that ** sufferance 
is the badge of all our tribe.”? One may congratulate the 
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anxious experts at the College of Arms on their suceess in 
concealing the base terms of the newspaper in the gorgeous 
language of heraldry. Printers’ ink on paper we all know, 
but how splendidly is Bottom translated into ‘‘ Argent, 
eight barrulets sable, over all a Caduceus in pale or.’? One 
must enjoy too, the unexpected humour in the ‘*Thunderer’’ 
shown in the deuce of ‘*‘ a dexter arm embowed proper 
grasping in the hand a thunderbolt gold.”? Who, after this, 
will dare to question the super-respectability of the Trmes ? 
i‘ doubt, all the same, whether the TrEs’s competitors will 
take all this lying down. The Mornine Post surely will 
not tamely submit to allowing its great rival this advantage 
in the last haunts of the aristocracy. And the patrician 
pride of the newspaper barons will quickly react to the 
challenge. There is a bewildering variety of appropriate 
devices at the command of the Datty Mat, hats, sweet 
peas, and the rest. ‘* Stunt Fuit ’? might do for a motto. 
he Express coat-of-arms would look well with “a 
Crusader crined and unguled or.”? The heralds may be 
raising vexatious problems for themselves. What will they 
do when the Daity Worker sends in a neat design of the 
hammer and sickle? 
* * * 


A point that interests me in the final report of the 
Royal Commission on Museums and Galleries is the recom- 
mendation of an active policy of excavations at home. Ur 
of the Chaldees, where the British Museum is at work now, 
has produced marvellous things, but why not (so to speak) 
encourage home industries. The exploration of the Roman 
sites in this country, for instance, has never been under- 
taken thoroughly and systematically. As I have often 
suggested, we have at St. Albans, on the doorstep of 
London, one of the great cities of Roman Britain, which is 
virgin ground for the spade, and its history goes back far 
beyond the Roman Conquest. A British Museum expedi- 
tion to Verulamium would be an exciting and almost cer- 
tainly a most fruitful enterprise. Londinium lies too deep 
under the City of London for any but chance discoveries 
to | Verulamium lies under a thin carpet of 
open ‘ine Government is credited with the 
anxiety to find as many useful jobs as possible for the 
unemployed. Well, here is an opening in the way of a 
little scientific treasure hunting. 


o 
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Kappa. 


A CAROL FOR THE CONFERENCE 


Peace upon Earth! O age of gold! 
We’ve signed the Kellogg Pact 
Which turns the loveliest dream of old 
Into accomplished fact. 
All States have pledged their honour (nothing less !) 
Never by force of arms to seek redress; 
War. and the fear of war, henceforth shall cease. 
Ring out ye merry bells 
The joyous peal that tells 
armaments (with luck) may 
decrease ! 


Our show a. slight 


O peace assured! We may at length, 
After prolonged debates 
Fix parity in cruiser strength 
With the United States. 
Destroyer ‘* cuts ’? shall mark the end of strife; 
All battleships shall have a longer life; 
Security is sought by other means. 
Ring out ye bells again 
Your jubilant refrain, 


France may (perhaps) consent to fewer submarines ! 


MacFLECKNOF, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE INCIDENCE OF DIRECT TAXATION 


Si1r,—In your issue of January 4th you contemplate with 
some distaste the prospect of heavily increased direct taxa- 
tion, contending that ‘‘the man who supposes that such 
taxation will not react prejudicially on business activity and 
economic welfare is—a rude word is the most appropriate- 
an ass.’’ Now, nobody would, I think, suggest that an in- 
crease of direct taxation would not affect prejudicially some- 
body’s economic welfare ; that, for instance, of the taxee. 
Or that it would not react prejudicially om the fortunes of 
those industries which minister to the remoter wants of 
well-to-do persons. Or thai it would not decrease the volume 
of saving out of surplus income and thus strengthen the 
case for the remission of taxation suggested by Professo1 
Henry Clay on the recapitalized profits of joint stock com 


panies. On the other hand, I imagine that nobody would 
deny that other branches of industry would receive a 


stimulus from the transfer of purchasing power from the 
individual to the Exchequer, or that (as Professor Clay has 
suggested) there are methods of securing our essential quota 
of saving other than the somewhat fortuitous method of 
assuming that if a few people have more money than they 
care to spend, they will allow some of it to be charmed 
out of their individual possession by a tempting rate of 
interest or expectation of profit, in some industry which 
may or may not constitute an element of national economic 
strength. But I (being, perhaps, the kind of ass that you 
so uncompromisingly indicate), have been led by the 
deliberations and conclusions of the Colwyn Report to believe 
that direct taxation has, on the whole, a way of remaining 
on the individual shoulders selected by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for its reception. That it is, in fact, in a 
large measure, unshiftable. And this being so, if indeed it 
is so, it follows that such effect as an increase of direct taxa- 
tion may have, is exercised not by an immediate transfer to 
prices, &c., through increased costs of production, followed 
presumably by a contraction of production where demand 
is elastic, but by the eventual effect on the individual business 
or professional man who after a certain measure of per- 
sonal discouragement has been reached may choose to sit in 
sackcloth and ashes rather than exercise his productive 
faculties largely for the economic benefit of the community. 
3ut when is this degree of discouragement likely to be 
reached? I believe that our forefathers connected it with 
an income tax exceeding 1s. 4d. in the pound. And I suggest 
that in view of their miscalculation we should be overbold 
were we to identify it to-day with a rate of, say, 5s. to 6s. 
Human beings are, after all, irrepressibly acquisitive. But 
what I really want to know is this: Does your stricture 
imply that Lord Colwyn (in this particular respect) was an 
ass? That his colleagues were asses? That I am an ass 
because the chain of reasoning which led them to assume 
the unshiftability of direct taxation appears to me on the 
whole convincing?—Yours, &c., 
Mary STOCKS. 


(We regard the Colwyn Majority Report as an eminently 
sensible and enlightened document; and we endorse its 
main propositions wholeheartedly. We are very far from 
belonging to the school which attributes our industrial 
malaise mainly to high taxation ; and we have, as a matter 
of fact, waged an intermittent warfare with the protagonists 
of that schoo] throughout the last few vears. But we do 
think it silly to suppose that it follows from these premises 
that a_ stiff increase of direct taxation, such as in our 
opinion is an inevitable feature of the next Budget, will he 
innocuous to trade. And we used the word ‘‘ass”’ in an 
endeavour to indicate the sort of person who insists on so 
misapplying any piece of wisdom he has picked up as to 
convert it into nonsense. There is all the world of difference 
between maintaining direct taxation at a high level and 
increasing it drastically from a level that is already high. 
There are hard economic differences, for the latter involves 
a disturbance of established channels of expenditure, &c., 
which the former does not involve : and there are still more 
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important psychological differences. While we do not sup- 
pose that the consequences of the next Budget would be 
very serious, if everyone was convinced that the high-water 
mark had been reached, we are extremely apprehensive of the 
repercussions which may come from a vague feeling that 
increased taxation has again become the order of the day, 
and may go to almost any lengths. Incidentally, the 
Colwyn Report says precisely what we say. On page 341, 
Mrs. Stocks will find the words: ‘though we think its 
burden fi.e., that of taxation] frequently exaggerated, we 
consider that any drastic increase would, in present circum- 
stances, be definitely harmful.’’—Ep., NATION.] 


THRE McKENNA DUTIES 


Sir,—l write on behalf of the Free Trade Union to 
express its entire disagreement with and disapproval of the 
factious and cowardly advice which you gave in your last 
issue with regard to the reduction or removal of the Pro- 
tective Duties which disfigure the Statute Book. The Union 
declines to support you in your enthusiasm for ‘‘ some 
degree of continuity ’’ with regard to those tariffs ; and in so 
declining it will have the support of true Free Trade opinion 
throughout the country. 

It is by misguided support such as yours that Protec- 
tion has grown all over the world.—Yours, &c., 

E. G. BRUNKER, Secretary. 

69, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

January 8th, 1930. 


Str,—It is not surprising that vour article on the pro- 

posed repeal of the McKenna duties has brought down upon 
vou the wrath of those who, like your correspondent, Mr. 
Ronald F. Walker, based their political beliefs on ‘‘ prin- 
rather than facts. 
Mr. Walker says that he has been in the habit of teach- 
‘* the truth that .. . a million pounds’ worth of imported 
cars represented a million pounds’ worth of coal, or cloth, 
or cotton, or shipping, or banking services, or a medley of 
things sent in exchange." 

If this so-called ‘‘ truth *’ were true in fact, the figures 
of our annual balance of trade need never cause us any 
ineasiness whatever, and visible imports and exports would 
practically move up or down concurrently. 

The excess of imports over exports for 1929 was £382 
itillion. If British users had placed orders for American 
cars to the extra value of one million pounds, instead of 
supporting home manufacturers, the excess of imports would 
have been £383 million. That extra purchase from America 
would not in itself have produced any increased demand in 
America (or elsewhere) for British commodities or services. 
The debit created might have been met by a sale of stocks 
and shares by an English shareholder to an American, as, 
for instance, the shares of the General Electric Co. or the 
United River Plate Telephone Co. We know this to have 
been happening. 

The effect at home would be a considerable increase of 
unemployment in England, involving increased unemploy- 
ment pay, and a lessening of British purchasing power. 

The ‘‘ truth ’? that Mr. Walker states, is no truth at all, 
and the error is a very common one among orthodox Free 
Traders. The truth is merely that an increased adverse 
balance against us due, as in the 1929 figures, to an increase 
of £25,992,649 in imports, and a decrease of £4,565,607 in 
exports, has got to be paid for by (a) increased invisible 
exports, (b) increased dividends due to our investments 
abroad, (c) the sale of our investments to foreigners. 

There is, however (apart from slight variations in ex- 
changes, which in to-day’s circumstances are influenced by 
many other factors, and are very difficult to detect), no 
direct cause that creates a corresponding demand for British 
zoods or services in America, because English buyers have 
purchased from America an extra £1,000,000 worth of ears, 
instead of buving British.—Yours, &c., 


ciples’ 


ing 


JULIAN A. OSLER. 
Highfield Lodge, Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 
January 14th, 1930. 
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THE McKENNA DUTIES 


Sir,—It is not surprising that your article on these 
duties should have called forth Mr. Ronald Walker’s ener- 
getic protest. His letter is written in that spirit of out- 
raged faith to which party conflict has accustomed us. But 
the letter from Mr. Freeman Dunn which immediately 
follows that of Mr. Walker is a wholesome corrective. I 
believe the writer of your article is a Free Trader, and 
would endure a good deal of inconvenience rather than 
depart from Free Trade principles. But Free Trade is not 
a dogma to be enforced without any regard to national 
welfare. Is there not a grave difference between imposing 
a protective tax and refraining from removing it when im- 
posed? But the purpose of this letter is not to argue either 
for or against the removal of these duties, but rather to 
plead for the unbiased non-party examination of economic 
questions. ‘‘ Things are what they are, and the conse- 
quences of them will be what they will be. Why, then, 
should we deceive ourselves? ”’ 

These things must be examined in a calm, scientific 
spirit. The heroics of the party platform are out of place. 
It is useless to threaten to leave the Liberal Party because 
someone asserts that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are not equal. As Mr. Freeman Dunn says, ‘‘ The 
need of the hour is again co-operation.’’—Yours, &c., 

c;. WW. 


BIRTH-CONTROL INFORMATION 


S1r,—We do not wish to take more of your valuable space 
than is necessary in this rather barren controversy, but 
we should like to reply very briefly to Mr. Randall's last 
letter in your columns on birth-control information. We 
need only say in answer to him:— 

1. That the wider demand that Local Authorities should 
have power to provide information on methods of birth- 
control where they think fit, instead of, as previously urged, 
at maternity and child welfare centres only, has been put 
forward by the Joint Committee organizing the forthcomin: 
public meeting on this subject, not, as Mr. Randall thinks, 
in deference to any religious organizations, none of which 
has approached the Committee or its members with such a 
request, but purely in deference to common sense and to 
what is likely to prove most practicable from the point of 
view of Local Authorities. 

2. That Mr. Randall’s criticism of the new formula 
merely splits hairs instead of dwelling on what is its main 
point. 

3. That the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizen- 
ship would welcome the whole question being brought 
before Parliament when the time is ripe, and when there is 
likely to be a real chance of success. A premature defeat 
would only put back the whole movement.—Yours, &c., 


Eva M. HUuBBACK, 
Chairman of Joint Committee organizing Public 
Meeting on Information on Birth Control. 


BERYL RYLAND, 
Honorary Secretary, National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship. 
15, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 
January 14th, 1930. 


Sir,—The Ministry of Health professes concern at the 
death and damage rate in childbirth. Here is what the 
London County M.O.H. says in his Public Health Report for 
1928: ‘‘ If no women had borne children after the age of 
thirty-five, in the period 1911-1921, the total births would 
have been less by 20.3 per cent., but the maternal deaths 
would have been reduced by as much as 34 per cent. Thus 
birth-control may have considerable effect upon the maternal 
mortality rates!” 

As you have been one of the very few editors with 
courage to publish the case for terminating pregnancy at 
the woman’s request, can you find space to mention that in 
Norway, the National Association of Surgeons has formally 
recommended its legalization? If the Physicians’ Associa- 
tion agrees, the National Assembly will be asked to ratifv. 
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But Britain, Mother Country of Birth-Control—and, alas, 
of Pecksniffery—still hesitates to make legal knowledge 
available to those who need it most!—Yours, &c., 


F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 
January 12th, 1930. 


“THE INDIAN STATES AND BRITISH 
INDIA” 


Sir,—Since it may'do public harm at this moment if 
false views of the Indian situation are propagated, I venture 
to invite further explanation from the reviewer of my book 
‘* Thoughts on Indian Discontents’ in regard to the state- 
ments which he impugns as misleading. Although of the 
numerous misleading statements which he says he has 
detected in the book he selects only two for exhibition (no 
doubt for reasons of space), one may take it that those 
two are, in his judgment, the most flagrant and most. 
serious. Let us see what they are. The propositions are 
(1) that if British India makes advance in general pros- 
perity and in education, this will create, ipso facto, a pres- 
sure upon the Indian States to come into line; (2) that it 
would be wiser to wait for the effects of this process than to 
force the Indian princes now, against their will, into 
subordination to an Indian Federal authority. Of course, 
if proposition 1 is false, proposition 2 falls by itself. But 
if I am mistaken in believing propopsition 1, I am mistaken 
in the company of practically everyone who knows any- 
thing about India, except your reviewer. In the report of 
the Congress of the National Liberal Federation at Madras 
(Times, January ist, 1930) we read: ‘‘ The Federation 
trusted that the rulers of Indian States would themselves 
reorganize the system of administration in their States and 
level up the standards of administration so as to approxi- 
mate to the form of government prevailing in British 
India.”’ If proposition 1 is false, the trust of the Indian 
Liberals is vain. But can your reviewer really mean to 
assert the contrary of proposition 1—i.e., that whatever 
progress British India may make, the Indian States will 
remain wholly unaffected? Perhaps proposition 1 he would 
allow to be true, and it is the consequence drawn in proposi- 
tion 2 to which he objects. Then we seem compelled 
logically to infer that, although progress in British India 
would have an effect in bringing the Indian States into line, 
he would, nevertheless, think it more satisfactory that the 
Indian States should be brought now into subordination to 
an Indian Federal authority by force, against the will of 
the princes, than that a peaceful process of assimilation 
should be allowed to produce its effects. If that is what 
he means, I hardly think his view will commend itself to 
most English Liberals. The analogy of Northern Ireland, 
with which he quarrels, was brought in solely in so far 
as it supports the two propositions stated: everyone knows 
that an analogy in certain points does not mean a 
resemblance all round. It would not need much cleverness 
to point out many respects in which the case of Northern 
Ireland differs from that of the Indian States ; but it would 
be quite irrelevant. If the two propositions are true, there 
is nothing really for your reviewer to quarrel about: if they 
are false, public interest would be served by his showing 
the grounds on which we should believe their contrary.— 
Yours, &c., 

EDWYN BEVAN. 

Wray Lane House, Reigate. 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘There was nothing in my review 
of Mr. Bevan’s book to suggest that I did not agree with 
his proposition that an advance in British India creates 
pressure upon Indian States to ‘‘ come into line.’’ It is self- . 
obvious, but such influence is likely to be ineffective where 
there is no democratic organization or freedom of speech. 
His second proposition is much more questionable, and 
there are many who hold that geographical and other con- 
siderations make it impossible to envisage a Federal Govern- 
ment controlling a Peninsula scattered about in which were 
several hundred independent States. Nearly all the latter 
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are land-locked, and would be adversely affected by tariffs, 
salt-taxes, &c., imposed by the Government of what is now 
British India, a Government which is likely to be strongly 
Protectionist. Some hundreds of the existing States are too 
small to have a responsible separate Government, and would 
be a perpetual embarrassment to a neighbouring Federal 
Government. By contrast, Northern Ireland is a single, 
well-defined unit, with separate ports. 

** This, however, is quite apart from my criticism of 
the scope and method of Mr. Bevan’s book. I merely took 
his treatment of the Indian States as an example. He 
devotes three pages to this subject, and two of these are 
taken up ‘with stressing the analogy of Ireland. People 
interested in the Indian question would, I feel, find this 
treatment inadequate and superficial, while those who might 
look to Mr. Bevan’s book to find a general statement on a 
subject of which they have little knowledge, would be 


} 


likely to get a wrong impression.” 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


S1r,—May I be allowed to amplify ‘‘ Kappa’s *’ extremely 
apt observations, in last week’s NATION, on the Italian exhibi- 
tion? The devoted organizers have, in fact, cut their own 
throats by collecting together an exhibition of such value 
that they can only hope to meet their own expenses by going 
into the highways and hedges and compelling people to 
come in. The result is that those who really want to see 
the pictures can do nothing better than listen to the abject 
remarks issuing from the serried ranks of visitors jammed 
in between themselves and the exhibits. It would be inter- 
esiing to know how many of the visitors who render the 
present exhibition invisible have ever trailed through the 
empty corridors of the National Gallery. 

No one will ever again organize such a coup as the 
present exhibition, so that complaints might well seem 
academic. But, as ‘‘ Kappa’ suggests, the matter is made 
worse by the unsuitable architecture of Burlington House. 
We need in London a permanent, large loan gallery, built 
to exhibit pictures, not to illustrate the virtuosity of an 
architect, a long, low, cheaply constructed, well-lit building. 
I remember seeing such a gallery, which served this pur- 
pose, on the outskirts of Cologne before the war, a building 
which is doubtless already out of date, but which is, never- 
theless, the type of building required. It need not cost 
much, and the Government could find the space on the 
undeveloped ground round the South Kensington Museums. 
When a large international exhibition is not being housed 
there, it could be let out cheap for other exhibitions. Such 
a gallery would also save organizers from being at the 
mercy of the churls of the Academy. Had the present ex- 
hibition been able to last twice as long, the crowds might 
well have been less overwhelming. 

Cannot the Government advertise for the cheapest pos- 
sible estimate for such a gallery, give the land for it, and 
let it out on a strictly economic rate? Pleasure and profit 
would go hand in hand, and Mr. Lansbury is just the person 
to take the matter up.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 

70, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


CENSORSHIP IN 


Sir.—E. M. F.'s statement in his article entitled 
‘“Mr. D. H. Lawrence and Lord Brentford’’ that in 
France there has never been any battle over the censorship 
is erroneous. The battle was fought over ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,’’ and an account of the legal proceedings which led 
to victory and the glorious and beneficent freedom from cen- 
sorship now enjoyed by France, used to be, and, I think, 
still is, published as an appendix to the work in question. 

France is, however, not free from the dread of a reim- 
position of the censorship ; M. André Gide feared that his 
book ‘‘ Si le grain ne meurl’’ might prove an occasion.— 
Yours, &c., 


FRANCE 


DARSIE Japp. 
3, Rue Amiral Cloué, Paris, XVI. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTERS 


PITOMIZERS of books have seldom had _ their 

B tatou: rewarded with either praise or pudding. 

There was once a short time,in England when to 
epitomize or abridge the work even of a living author was 
thought to be no breach of the common law, but that 
injustice was soon set right by a judicial decision, and it 
became obvious that writers of books, at all events, though 
not usually disposed to think too well of one another, still 
hang together so far as to be displeased at the notion 
that they usually err on the side of long-windedness. And 
if they are never long-winded to the point of ennui, why 
should they be abridged? 

And yet, were a verdict obtainable not from the men 
who write books but from those who are expected to 
read them, the verdict would probably be that most books, 
even the world’s classics, are too long. The great Homer 
is said to nod, even Virgil bores, Dante teazes, Don 
Quixote occasionally falls off his Rosinante, and does not 
at once get up again—the second part of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ lacks the intensity of interest of the first part, 
and ** Robinson Crusoe ”’ can hardly be said to be equally 
good all through, whilst many travellers with Lemuel 
Gulliver never reach Laputa. The great History of Lord 
Clarendon, the Memoirs of Saint Simon, Burton’s 
** Anatomy,’’ Fuller’s ‘*‘ Worthies ’—which of us is pre- 
pared to pledge his word that he has done what Mr. Boffin 
admitted he had not done with Gibbon, that is, to have 
read them all “ right slap through ”? 

More than a hundred years ago there appeared in Mr. 
Murray’s announcement of ‘* Forthcoming Books,’’ an 
Abridgment of ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ by Mrs. Siddons! No 
such work was ever published, with the result that to this 
day many good people cannot swear that they have read 
Milton’s great epic all through. 

When that admirable story-teller Miss Braddon took 
upon her broad shoulders the heroic task of curtailing the 
** Waverley Novels,’? Grub Street was rent with a shriek 
of horror— 


‘““as of cats that wail in chorus ’’— 


almost forcing you to believe that every one of its denizens 
had ‘* Anne of Geierstein ’? by heart and could find their 
way through the ‘* Chronicles of Canongate.’’ 

A distinction must, however, at once be taken between 
the epitomizer who works upon a book of imagination, such, 
for example, as the divine ‘‘ Clarissa ’”’ (once epitomized, 
but to no one’s satisfaction), and another who makes 
** Selections *”? from Memoirs and actual Correspondence. 
The distinction is obvious. Mr. Philip Morrell has lately 
cut down “ Greville ’” from eight volumes to one, and by 
doing so has earned our gratitude, though, at the same 
time, there are those who are glad to learn that Mr. Lytton 
Strachey is engaged upon an edition that, so far from cur- 
tailing the ‘* Journals,’ will materially increase their bulk. 
Both processes are permissible. 

The example immediately before us, a selection from 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,* is an epitome of the permis- 
sible kind, and Miss Phyllis Jones is to be eongratulatea 
upon her execution of her thinning of the exuberant foliage 
of her noble author. Her introduction is excellent, and her 
biographical notes most helpful. 

Lord Chesterfield is one of the most tenacious figures 
of the century before the last, and his Letters to his natural 
son is one of the most famous books of his period; and, 





** Letters of Lord Chesterfield.” 
Phyllis M. Jones. The World’s Classics. 





Selected with an Introduction by 
(Oxford University Press, 2s.) 
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what is more to the present purpose, admits of curtailment 
without great injury to its reputation. Miss Jones does 
not lack courage, for she has cut down the letters from 
422 to 75, but she has thrown in a few examples of his 
Lordship’s ** undomesticated ”’ style, as well as some of his 
later letters to his godson and heir. 

It must always remain a mystery how it came about 
that Philip Stanhope, the son who was born in 1732 and died 
in 1768, preserved intact all his father’s letters, which he 
began to receive at the age of eight. How few boys, how 
few hobbledehoys, how few young men living abroad have 
preserved their fathers’ letters! However, Philip Stanhope, 
from the age of eight to the age of thirty-six, whether from 
motives of prudence or of affection, did preserve his father’s 
letters, so that when his widow, of whose existence the 
Earl had not been forewarned, appeared one day at Black- 
heath ‘* supporting on her broad arm ”’ two healthy boys, 
she was able to bring with her a large bundle of letters, all 
beautifully written and quite ready for publication. The 
startled ancestor received the lady and her offspring with 
courtesy, and at once put the boys into his will, and Mrs. 
Stanhope, though she waited until Lord Chesterfield’s death 
in 1778, carried her bundle of letters to Mr. Dodsley, who 
gave her £1,575 for the rights of publication. The Earl’s 
executors at first protested, but finally consented to allow 
them to appear. Their success was immediate and 
deserved. 

There is nothing like these letters in English literature. 
Though lacking in true, heart-felt parental affection, for 
of the love that dwells in starry altitudes and forgives 
seventy-times seven, their writer had no inkling, yet not- 
withstanding they still bubble with anxiety carried to the 
pitch of emotion. No Christian father ever felt a more 
passionate desire that his child should enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven than did this pagan father that his 
bastard and only son should become an accomplished man 
of his world: ** All this you may compass if you please. 
You have the means, you have the opportunities—employ 
them, for God’s sake, while you may, and make yourself 
the all-accomplished man I wish to have you. It entirely 
depends upon the next two years, they are the decisive 
ones.” Tis the very language of Evangelicalism ! 

It is only fitting that a selection from Lord Chester- 
field’s letters should have found their way into the 
** World’s Classics ”?; for if ever a Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
stepped out of Bunyan’s romance it was the writer of these 
letters. And yet, and one hardly knows whether to be glad 
or sorry for it, Lord Chesterfield did not succeed in cutting 
the figure in a world for which he seemed so pre-eminently 
fitted. His comparative failure has been attributed to an 
alleged initial blunder. He is said to have paid his court 
to the King’s mistress, and to have ignored the King’s 
wife. Queen Caroline, supreme in the Council Chamber, 
never forgave this mistake, and the King despised him 
for making it. This may or may not be the real reason— 
but the worldly wise often do make the most astounding 
blunders. 

Miss Jones cunningly begins her “‘ Selection ’’ with a 
letter from Lord Chesterfield to a Secretary of State asking 
for a Garter for himself. We do not know whether there 
is a Garter to be had at this moment, but if there is, and 
if any nobleman (say, Lord Parmoor) would like to have 
it, he could not do better than write a letter to the Prime 
Minister conceived in the very spirit of this letter of Lord 
Chesterfield’s. Perhaps he would receive it, as did Lord 
Chesterfield. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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F I am not to wander too far from a roughly chrono- 

logical order, I must return a little from Botticelli to 

speak shortly of that fascinating group of ardent 
explorers who succeeded Masaccio, to Ucello, Castagno, and 
Piero della Francesca. Ucello is seen in one long predella 
piece, No. 85, which recounts a horrible story of a Jew 
pawnbroker who tried to burn the Host, whereupon blood 
miraculously streamed across the floor of his house and 
out at the door, where its presence betrayed the sacrilege. 
The widow who had pawned the Host was hung, the 
entire family of Jews burned alive. There is a final 
scene of struggle between angels and demons over a body 
of which the significance is not clear. This story, with all 
its medieval, matter-of-fact credulity, is recounted by 
Ucello with astonishingly vivid directness, and with that 
unhesitating acceptance of the most horrible facts, as 
though they were a matter of course, which sometimes 
gives us a start of horror when we listen to children. It 
gives us a measure of the curious unreality of Ucello’s 
world for all the keen observation of life which he displays. 
Most of all one feels, as the story runs its course along 
the different compartments, with what serene delight Ucello 
fitted it into his superb decorative scheme. How bravely 
horses and cavaliers, priests and banners shine out in glow- 
ing, weighty colour against the Tuscan hill country which 
lies sleeping under a night sky, except where, to the ex- 
treme right, the first flush of dawn wakes the hills to a 
rusty green. Ucello’s fondness for night effects is very pecu- 
liar at this early period. It comes, perhaps, frcm his peculiar 
feeling for the resonances of rich, low-toned colours. His 
indigos, orange browns, deep roses, and violet reds, against 
which his scarlets glow with a subdued fire, would lose all 
their effect against a paler background. But Ucello’s inter- 
pretation of night is as bold as it is effective. It has only 
the slightest reference to actual appearances. 

A modern landscapist may well feel a pang of envy at 
the sight of a pictorial formula which allows an artist to 
express by such slight allusions, comparable to poetic 
similes, so profound a feeling for the changing and 
evanescent aspects of nature. It is difficult to reconcile 
these aspects of Ucello’s art with the heartless innocence 
of his story-telling, for his colour and design suggest a man 
of deep emotional life and intellectual power. But Ucello 
was evidently an “ original’? even in that age of 
unhampered personality. 

It is easier to seize Castagno’s artistic personality, for 
it is all of a piece. There is nothing childlike about his 
two pictures here; the little ‘* Last Supper,’’ No. 96, with 
these ugly, characterful men so grimly enclosed and boxed 
up in the chamber, with its heavy roof, or in the “‘ Resur- 
rection,’”? No. 91, where the brilliance of the dawn sky 
scarcely lifts the tragic gloom of Christ’s lonely figure. 
Though time has proved Vasari’s accusation of murder 
false, it was, perhaps, no unnatural way of symbolizing 
that lurid grimness of Castagno’s habitual mood. 

The third of the group, Piero della Francesca, im- 
presses one as the biggest personality of the three. He has 
nothing of Ucello’s naiveté. He proceeds with deliberation 
and discernment. His feeling for life has none of Castagno’s 
immediacy. Indeed, he seems to be one of the most 
detached spirits that ever managed to communicate with 
his kind through the medium of art. Certainly his 
** Plagellation,’? No. 143, comes to us from a world of 
strange and lonely exaltation. Like Seurat, who sometimes 
seems almost like a reincarnation of him, he had the dream 
of an art which might proceed, like science, by pure calcu- 
lation; which could find the magic quantities which com- 
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mand beauty; and, like him, these abstract speculations 
seem to have tapped the deepest sources of the uncon- 
scious, and set free its synthetizing energy. I suspect that 
every proportion in this picture was guaranteed by calcula- 
tion, but no calculation could have ever suggested the idea 
of such an unheard-of composition, of these three great 
figures filling one compartment and of the void in the other 
with its dreamlike action going on at the far end—in so far 
as one can speak of action at al] when all has the same 
immovable fixity of situation. 

This surprising apposition must have some mysterious 
significance. What, we wonder, are those three stately 
figures in silent, gestureless communion, and why do they 
stand apart so impassively and immovably? And when 
we are told the answer—which it happens we know—when 
we are told that this was the wicked Duke of Urbino with 
his two evil counsellors, and the flagellation of Christ is 
to typify his evil judgments, we see at once how utterly 
beside the point the answer is. How far Piero has 
travelled away from the data of his subject and withdrawn 
himself into his own world where action is unknown, and 
even motion, where a kind of spiritual geometry serves to 
express the tension of his inner exaltation. And the 
colour is no less mysteriously beautiful than the design, 
with its pale, celestial blues, burnt roses, and dull saffron 
against the ivory of the marble architecture, with here and 
there a decisive note of black or deep ultramarine which 
wilfully recovers the decorative unity. 

Another Piero della Francesca, the Madonna and Child 
with two attendant angels from Sinigaglia (No. 134), is less 
well known. The Virgin’s massive form is seen standing 
against the grey stone wall of a severe Renaissance interior. 
To the left we look through a doorway into a further room 
where a patch of sunlight is cast on the wall through a 
rough glass window. ‘his odd and, it must be admitted, 
rather disquieting result of Piero’s realistic curiosity seems 
more akin to the Flemish than the Italian tradition. It is 
not, of course, the only evidence of Piero’s commerce with 
Flemish artists. Indeed, this picture, like the Nativity in 
the National Gallery, is painted in the Flemish technique 
of oil-painting which he had learned since doing the 
‘* Flagellation,”” which is in tempera. It is not surprising 
that the attribution of the Sinigaglia picture to Piero has 
been disputed, and, indeed, it is somewhat disappointing. 
There is a thinness and tightness about the drawing of the 
features which is disquieting; but the whole design, with 
its odd and unexpected elements, is too original, and the 
poses of the figures too assured, to give it to anyone else 
than him. It must date from towards the end of his life 
when there is reason to suspect a decline in his powers. 
The two other Madonnas, Nos. 126 and 127, which are 
sometimes given to Piero are, I think, clearly not by him. 
It is amusing to see in Nos. 111 and 114, which are 
attributed with great probability to Fra Carnevale, what an 
imitative pupil was able to glean from so profoundly original 
a master. He has learned Piero’s colour chord based on 
grey-blues and roses, and he applies it everywhere; he has 
learned how to draw buildings in perspective, so the more 
he can show of the inside and outside of a building the 
better; and the more Renaissance mouldings and orna- 
ments, about which he has also learned, the better the 
effect must be; and, having taken so vast a coup d’cil he 
has room for a few of Piero’s nudes as well as innumerable 
figures whose robes can be decorated with numberless 
folds of drapery, round and full, after Piero’s manner. 
The result is a purely descriptive catalogue whieh affords 
one a rather pathetic picture of the innocent and confused 
mind of a very industrious apprentice. 

Rocer Fry. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


London Opera Festival, New Scala. 


R. ROBERT STUART’S festival of opera in English 
Merve us two most interesting productions last week— 

Handel’s * Julius Cesar,’’ first (and probably last) 
played in 1724, and Mozart’s ‘** La Finta Giardiniera,’ 
written when he was not quite nineteen, and first produced 
at the Munich Carnival in 1775; both of which were utterly 
unknown to London audiences. Both the scores had to be 
cut to suit modern taste; in the case of “* Julius Cesar,’’ 
from five and a half hours playing length to two and a half, 
and great difficulty must have been experienced in using 
the conventions Handel wrote for on the modern stage. 
** Julius Cesar ’’ suffered from inconsistencies, some of 
which were inevitable for these reasons, and some of which 
might perhaps have been avoided. The scenery, for in- 
stance, would have been better had it had an eighteenth- 
century or a modern flavour rather than a pseudo-modern 
one, and the costumes would have been less worrying had 
they belonged definitely to a single period : the whole pro- 
duction, also, might have been improved had the producer 
plumped either for burlesque or for the reverently (and 
sometimes ludicrously) pompous. But in spite of all this 
it was of enormous interest. The orchestra played well 
under Mr. Gervase Hughes, who had arranged the score. 
** La Finta Giardiniera ” was a much more consistent pro- 
duction, and Mr. Leslie Heward who conducted at the 
harpsichord was responsible to a large extent for the sen- 
sitiveness and polish of the performance; but producer, 
orchestra, and singers all combined to give a unified and 
attractive whole. How these two operas could remain 
unplayed on the English stage for about two centuries, and 
finally in 1930 be played sometimes to a half-empty theatre 
is something of a mystery, but they were well worth doing, 
and were well done. 


Oxford University Press Music Department, 


Reception and 
Concert, Zolian Hall, 


The Oxford University Press held a reception and con- 
cert last Saturday afternoon to celebrate the removal of 
their Music Department to more spacious premises at the 
olian Hall in New Bond Street. Sir Hugh Allen gave 
an address, in the course of which he outlined the growth 
of the Press from its beginnings in the seventeenth century 
when it was housed in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
later being transferred to the Clarendon Buildings. That 
the Music Department has needed larger premises is a 
hopeful sign for, only just past its fifth anniversary, it has 
demanded from the outset a high standard of musical 
achievement for works admitted to the catalogue, irrespec- 
tive of their direct commercial value, and it has conse- 
quently attracted serious musicians from all parts of the 
world, and has been a help and encouragement to many 
young composers of merit. The concert was of some 
interest. It began with a Concerto for Strings by 
Francesco Geminiani, which was capably played by the 
Trinity College String Orchestra, conducted by Mr. John 
Fry. There followed Gordon Jacob’s Concerto for Piano- 
forte and Strings (with Mr. John Edwards as soloist), a 
work which is of some rhythmic and harmonic. interest, 
though it remains in spite of its emphasis a little irresolute. 
Pergolisi’s Stabat Mater for Female Voices and Strings 
followed, and the general impression of the performance 
(by the Junior Philharmonic Choir, conducted by Mr. C. 
Kennedy Scott) was better than the tendency of the con- 
ductor to over-caress the music at times. 


** Iusion,’” Everyman Theatre. 


** lTlusion (L’Invitation au Voyage),’’ by Jean Jacques 
Bernard, the new production at the Everyman Theatre, 
is as sensitive and pretty a little play as anyone could wish. 
The main theme is simple to the point of evanescence. A 
girl, married to a hard-working, upright, rather unimagina- 
tive business man near Epinal, weaves a romance round 
another man, who is going off to the Argentine. She 
dreams about him during his absence, and imagines it had 
needed but a word from her for him to take her along with 
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him on the voyage to romance. After two years he comes 
back, far duller and more mercantile than her husband; 
it is obvious that he had never thought anything about her, 
and that she has been nursing a delusion. M. Bernard is 
** anti-theatre.”? He gains his effects by violent under- 
emphasis, by tiny but deft suggestions, by continual varia- 
tions on an elaborately limited theme. The task before 
the producer is extremely difficult. Is he to understress 
the important passages so that the point will be missed or 
overstress them and run the risk of coarsening the play? 
He is on a continual razor edge. I thought Mr. Malcolm 
Morley fell into the latter error, which was, no doubt, partly 
due to the fact that the audience is so very near the stage 
at the Everyman Theatre. Also, Miss Wilson did not 
always quite avoid the easy danger of thinking too much 
about Hedder Gabler. Still the evening was an extremely 
enjoyable one, and other people might well criticize the 
production from the other point of view. There is a real, 
gentle beauty about ‘* Ilusion,’? which is not marred by 
the simple but pretty décor, a single sitting-room, looking 
out on to the Vosges Mountains. I have not enjoyed my- 
self so much at the Everyman Theatre for a long time. 
Act If. of “ L’invitation au Voyage ”? is as good a piece 
of playwriting as anything preduced since the war. 


“French Leave,’’ Vaudeville Theatre. 

To call Captain Berkeley’s cheery little war souvenir 
a farce would be to do it an injustice, but its insistence 
on caricature must relegate it to another category than 
comedy, in spite of a last act which in form is as good 
as many more pretentious essays. The Brigadier, the Mess 
Corporai, the French interpreter, and the rest are all recog- 
nizable portraits, but their features have been distorted 
for our amusement, and Captain Glenister’s handling of 
the difficult situation created by his wife’s sudden arrival 
in the rest camp in the guise of a Parisian actress is less 
prompt and far less sensible than is compatible with his 
post of brigade-major to chief as General 
Root. For two acts the machinery is apparent, but in the 
last the personality of Root envelops it, and the thing 
becomes a well-turned play. Mr. Charles Laughton’s Root 
is not so mellow and porty as the late M. R. Morand’s, but 
it is an astonishingly ingenious and carefully drawn study. 
Other excellent performances come from Mr. Emlyn 
Williams, who makes a real Frenchman of the interpreter 


, tips 
so irascible a 


(I suspect that the inspired word ** soupspicion ”’ was his 
own), Miss May Agate, Mr. Charles Groves, and Mr. 
Wrederick Burtwell. In the rather wooden part of 


Glenister, Mr. James Raglan does what he can, and Miss 
Madeleine Carroll, as his wife, shows that she is fast pro- 
gressing, and will soon be a very accomplished actress. 
Though she is well up to the character acting required of 
her here, she is less at home in the more difficult art of 


66 + 


being ** natural.’’ 


** Condemned,” at the London Pavilion. 


The film ‘*‘ Condemned ” is taken from a novel which 
made a certain sensation not long ago, ‘* Condemned to 
Devil’s Island,”? by Blair Niles. Tiresome in many ways 
as it was, the book did at least succeed in describing fairly 
convincingly the strangeness and horror of the atmosphere 
and conditions of life in a French penal settlement. In this 

if indeed it was attempting it—the film fails completely. 
The quite subsidiary love interest in the book absorbs the 
whole attention of the film, and prison life and Devil’s 
Island become a picturesque and vague background, in 
which it is hard to realize that the convicts are convicts at 
all. The incident with which the film deals is the selection 
by the brutal prison warden of a young convict as house- 
servant to his beautiful and unhappy young wife. Inevit- 
ably they fall in love, the warden discovers it, is enraged, 
and plans to send his wife back to France; the convict, 
with her assistance, effects an escape, but is recaptured. 
(However, we see their reunion scene some years after- 
wards when he has served his sentence, so that the rule of 
the happy ending is not broken.) There are certain re- 
deeming features in this not very original melodrama. Mr. 
Ronald Coleman acts very well in the part of the young 
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convict Michel: he has a real sense of humour, and his 
charm and personality and pleasant voice do much to make 
the film entertaining. There are also two excellent bits of 
acting by Mr. Dudley Digges as the warden, and by Mr. 
Louis Wolheim as another convict. It is the latter who 
makes his escape with Michel, and one of the best things 
in the film is the pursuit of the refugees through the jungle. 


Italian Drawings at the British Museum, &c. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have arranged, as 
a supplement to the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House, 
an exhibition of Drawings, Engravings, and Woodcuts of 
the Italian School (in the King Edward the Seventh Gal- 
leries) and of Italian Miniatures of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (in the Grenville Library). Among the 
iatter are shown a number of pages from the famous Sforza 
** Book of Hours ”? which, owing to its uniqueness and 
great value is not usually exposed to the daylight. The 
drawings are a selection of some two hundred and fifty 
from the Museum’s very fine collection, and include a 
beautiful Botticelli ** Abbondanza,’’? a large number by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael, two or three 
by Mantegna and Verrocchio, and many by less-known 
Renaissance masters. Scme amusing drawings from the 
‘* Bizarie di varie figure,’’ by Giambattista Braccelli, show 
him as a forerunner of the modern surrealist school. Two 
other interesting exhibitions which opened in London last 
week are at the Lefévre and the Goupil Galleries. The 
former is an exhibition of eighteen recent paintings by 
André Derain, the latter of ** Decorative Work and Stage 


and other Designs,’”? by contemporary artists. This con- 
tains some excellent printed fabrics, carpets, pottery, 


shawls, designs for book jackets, for decorative panels, 
tiles, &c., and a large number of stage designs and stage 
models. In such a mixed collection a good deal, neces- 
sarily, is bad, but there is also a large proportion of very 
good work. We have not space here to deal with the 
Derain exhibition, but no one interested in modern painting 


should miss it. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Friday, January 17th.— 
Demonstration supporting Naval Disarmament, Con- 
naught Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 7.30. 

Saturday, January 18th.— 
The Portsmouth Philharmonic 
Albert Museum, 3. 

Sunday, January 19th.- 
Dr. Bernard Hollander, on ‘* The Origin of Music,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 

Monday, January 20th.— 
Sir Henry Wood and his Symphony Orchestra, at the 
Coliseum. 
University College Dramatic Society, in ‘* Little Plays 
of St. Francis,’? by Laurence Housman, Gower Street, 
8.15 (January 20th-25th). 

Tuesday, January 2l1st.- 
‘© The White Assegai,”’ 
Playhouse. 
Mr. Barnard Ellinger, on ‘** Japanese Competition in 
the Cotton Trade,’’ Royal Society of Arts, John Street. 
Adelphi, 5.15. 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, on ** The World of Politics,’ the 
Wireless, 7. 

Wednesday, January 22nd. 
Musical Play, ‘*‘ Darling, I Love You,” at the Gaiety. 
** The Man in Possession,’’ at the Ambassadors. 

Thursday, January 28rd.- 
Alexander Brachocki, 
Hall, 8.15. 

Friday, January 24th.— 
Hamilton Harty Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Dr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* After-War Social 
dencies,’? the Wireless, 7.15. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, on ‘* People and Things,”’ the 
Wireless, 9.20, 


Choir, Victoria and 


by Mr, Allan King, at the 


Pianoforte Recital, AHohan 


Ten- 


OMICRON, 
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CAN recommend *“*‘ The Hardman Papers,”’ edited by 
S. M. Ellis (Constable, 21s.), to all 


gently in the past. It is the 


who like browsing 
third instalment of selec- 


the 


99 


tions from Sir Wiiliam Hardman’s letters and diaries, 
first two having been called ‘‘ A Mid-Victorian Pepys 
and ** Letters and Memoirs of Sir William Hardman.” It 
is just the book for the historical ruminant: you settle 
your armchair with it, take a small bit of the 
and for the next three or four hours 
ruminating. The cud presented 
ree years, April, 1865, to 

s those three years of his life 

to you intact, in the round ; you can, if you like, relive 
them with him, eat his dinners, and crack his jokes with 
George Meredith, and John Morley, and Shirley Brooks; 


etell] 


back in 
past into your mouth, 
the historica] cud 

in this volume is but th 
Hardman presen 


,1 


chew 
to you 


April, 1868. 


his dirty stories or those which our chaste ears, so 
the Victorians’, are allowed to 
on the Bench of fat, prosperous Surrey 
magistrates, and joyfully sentence Trade Unionists to three 
months’ imprisonment ; watch Hermit win the famous Derby 
of 1867, not in a 


nuch more Victorian than 


hear; sit with him 


snowstorm; buy one of the last available 


copies of the suppressed edition of Sw 
and Ballads ” in August, ind read it to the accom- 
ley’s thundering the SATURDAY ; 
rejoice on June 20th, 1866, over the resignation of the 
Liberal Government and prophesy that ‘* Gladstone has 
ruined his prospects as the future Leader of the Liberal 
Party, having shown himself utterly wanting in temper and 
judgment ”; hear in September, 1866, that the temporal 
power of the Pope and that Cardinal 
Prince Von Hohenlohe has left Rome with a letter from 
His Holiness to Queen Victoria asking that he may be 
allowed to come and live in England; grumble continually 
at the bad manners and unpopularity of the Royal Family. 
the curmudgecnly behaviour of Queen Victoria and her im- 
proper relations with John Brown, Albert Edward’s * illicit 
intercourse with various 


inburne’s ** Poems 
1866, 


paniment of John Mor 


is coming to an end, 





ladies, noble and gentle,’? and 
** his deficiency in the matter of dignified behaviour.” 


7 * 


Luckily we do not al! like and dislike the same people, 
and there will be people to 
charming and sympathetic. I find him a nasty creature. 
But that does not prevent me getting a great deal of 
pleasure reliving his life with him, watching the slow pro- 
cession of the months of the years 1865, 1866, and 1867 
through the eves of this fat, stupid, cultured, lascivious, 
respectable, narrow, mean little mind. That we are able 
to get this pleasure is partly due to Mr. S. M. Ellis, who 
has done exactly the right thing as editor of such a book. 
He has added pretty full notes to Hardman’s text, giving 
a considerable amount of information about the history or 
social gossip recorded in the letters, and he has very con- 
veniently not put the information in footnotes, but in the 
text itself, making it at the same time quite clear by 
difference of print which is Hardman’s text and which the 
editor’s notes. If vou want to get the full breath of the 
respectable, upper-class, cultured mid-Victorian world of 
London and Surrey, you have only got to read this book. 
4 world which is not altogether attractive to everyone! 
How solid and self-satisfied and sure of its own and the 
universe’s foundations it was! In the twentieth century 
we never go to bed expecting to find the world the same 
next morning; on the cuntrary, we are agreeably surprised 


whom Hardman will seem 
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if we do not find that a world war has broken out in the 
Balkans or a Communist Revolution in Pimlico, or that the 
whole of mathematics has been found to be inaccurate or 
the cosmogony of the first chapter of Genesis scientifically 
accurate, or that St. Paul’s has been pulled down and a 
block of high-class flats and offices erected on the site. 
Sir William Hardman was absolutely certain that none of 
these things would happen. He was wrong, of course, and 
the blindness and self-satisfaction of him and his likes had 
a good deal to do with bringing down the Deluge upon 
heads of their descendants. The vindictiveness of 
Hardman against the working ciasses and trade unionists— 
2 had no compunction in allowing his prejudices to influ- 
ence his magisterial sentences-—-must have been due to an 
anticipatory shiver. 


’ 
tie 


* * * 


Volume IV. of ** The Diary of a Country Parson, The 
Reverend James Woodforde,’’ edited by John Beresford 
(Oxford University Press, & Milford, 12s. 6d.), has now 
been published, and covers the years 1793 to 1796. I have 
written before with enthusiasm of this diary, and the 
parson remains as charming in the fourth as in the first 
volume. He is getting, as Mr. Beresford remarks, a little 
old now; the pain in his great Toe, ** the Cramp in my bad 
Leg,”’ the ** bad Pain ‘a my Bowels the whole day,”’ are 
more often and more minutely recorded, but he can still 
sit down to enjoy a dinner of ** some boiled Maccarel but 
no Gooseberries, a fore Qr. of Lamb rosted, a Couple of 
very small Ducks rosted, a rich boiled Plumb Pudding, 
Blamange, and Gooseberry Tarts. Port & Sherry Wine to 
drink, with a nice Dish of Strawberries, and Almonds and 
Raisins.”” And if you want to browse in the history of 
another age and watch its procession of days through the 
eyes of a very different man from Sir William Hardman, 
nothing could better serve your purpose than this placid 
parson’s diary. This, for instance, is his 
Saturday, January 26th, 1793 :— 


entry for 


‘*] breakfasted, dined, &c., again at home. Nancy 
breakfasted, dined, &c., again at home. Dinner to-day 
Souse, Veal Pye and Calf’s Heart rosted. Billy Bide- 
well’s People brought our Newspapers from Norwich. 
The King of France Louis 16 inhumanly and unjustly 
beheaded on Monday last by his cruel, bloodthirsty Sub- 
jects. Dreadful times I am afraid are approaching to 
all Europe. France the foundation of all of it. The 
poor King of France bore his horrid fate with manly 
fortitude and resignation. Pray 
eternally happy in thy heavenly Kingdom. And have 
mercy upon his Queen, 2 Children, and their Aunt 
Princess Elizabeth, all of whom by the Papers are very 
ill in their confinement. Their lives are in great danger 
now of being taken away by the F 
Ruffians.”’ 


God he may be 


rench Assassins or 


* * * 


I had meant to say something about two other books : 
** The Life of Napoleon,’’ by Dmitri Merezhkovsky (Dent, 
Ts. 6d.), and ** The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge ”’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 10s. 6d.}. The first is a hysterical 
book, which might have been written by a hero worshipper 
in 1830, but rings false in 1930. I thoroughly enjoyed 
President Coolidge; he writes like this: ‘* I never saw him 
again. In June he started for Alaska—and eternity.” 


LEONARD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 
FROM DAVID TO CEZANNE 


La Dessin Frangais de David a Cézanne. Par WALDEMAK 
GEORGE.. (Editions Chroniques du Jour. 


Tus book is of uncommon interest for two reasons: in the 
first place M. Waldemar George has conirived a selection 
which is not only representative but surprising; in the 
second he has prefaced it with a highly original essay in 
which with such intelligence and lucidity does he develop 
his rather paradoxical theory that almost are we persuaded. 
The art in making an anthology consists in finding un- 
familiar, yet characteristic, examples of well-known artists, 
and of the less known such examples as will startle the 
reader into exclaiming, ‘‘I had no idea So-and-So could 
draw (or write) like that, I must see (or read) more of 
him.’? And, sure enough, here you will find drawings by 
David and Ingres, by Corot and Cézanne, with which the 
chances are you were unacquainted, while for my part I 
am now bent on knowing beiter Isabey and Boilly, whose 
gifts I suppose I must have underrated. 

The object of this essay, says M. Waldemar George, is 
to discover the principle of unity in an epoch generally 
reckoned disparate. That principle he discovers in the 
blessed word *‘ baroque’’; and if he left it at that, if he 
were content merely to drag in from time to time the brave 
and battered dissyllable, this essay would be nowise 
superior to a score of others. His virtue is that he explains, 
showing us the baroque spirit, or what he considers to be 
that spirit, working like a leaven, or-a poison, through a 
century of plastic art. For my part, I shall not venture, 
nor should I wish, to coniest his general theory, se long 
at any rate as 1 am allowed to dispute a few of his 
particular judgments. 

In David he sees the founder of nineteenth-century 
painting and drawing, not because it was David who im- 
posed the neo-classic doctrine, but because David broke so 
effectually the grand tradition that, like Picasso, he left 
every question open. Romanticism was the natural 
reaction ; and the romantics, unable to recapture a tradition 
irretrievably lost, floundering in a sea of new experiences, 
without very well knowing what they were about became 
baroque, that is, ‘‘relative and subjective, choosing 
deliberately the ephemeral and unstable rather than the 
objective and rational.’’ The art of the Renaissance, says 
M. Waldemar George, was ‘‘ humanist, objective, rational, 
the art of what is and what endures. In a classical picture, 
the parts, bound together though they be by a rhythmic 
movement, preserve a certain autonomy in relation to the 
whole ; they can be isolated without becoming nonsensical.”’ 
Whereas Baroque, l'art de ce qui parait, is the triumph of 
the purely visual, ephemeral and unstable over the tactile 
and permanent. In a baroque piciure the collective move- 
ment is everything, the part, detached from the whole, 
meaningless. 

M. Waldemar George proceeds to trace his analogy 
between the art of the nineteenth century and the Baroque 
of the late sixteenth and seventeenth. How far it will be 
held established will depend on the reader to some extent. 
On his way he lets fall a number of stimulating observations 
which add to our pleasure without distracting our attention ; 
for instance, that one of the unexpected results of studying 
modern art—art since Cézanne, I mean—of having become 
used to considering familiar objects as abstract forms, is 
that we are become better able to appreciate the purely 
esthetic qualities—when they exist—of more or less faithful 
representations of familiar objects, e.g., a genre piece 
by Drolling. Also, there is more than malice in 
the suggestion, thrown out while speaking of the 
popular Davidiens of the Restauration and July mon- 
archy, beloved of Henri Rousseau, that through these 
the master of ‘‘ Les Horaces ** has had his influence on that 
very latest of ssthetic creeds—‘‘la réligion de l'objet.” 
Meanwhile, he continues to develop his theory that, till 
Cézanne, the nineteenth-century artists, like the baroque, 
were concerned with an impression, fugitive and relative, 
conditioned by the tricks plaved by light on what, since we 
are talking art and not philosophy, we may call ‘‘ the thing 
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in itself’’; so thai, in conclusion, [| will allow myself to 
propose as subject for M. Waldemar George’s next essay 
“A la recherche du ienps perdu, ihe belated culmination of 
nineteenth-ceniury painting.” CLIVE BELL 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIAZVAL HISTORY 
The Cambridge Medicval History. Vo]. VI. Cambridge 

University Press. 50s, 

THESE volumes grow steadily in size, and, as all readers will 
probably admit, in interest. The first volume ran to 754 
closely printed pages in large octavo ; the fifth had grown 
to 1,005 ; this sixth runs to 1,047. And dealing, as it does, 
with the central period of the Middle Ages proper, the 
famous thirteenth century, it offers a finer field than any 
of its predecessors. A mere enumeration of the chapters will 
show the reader what he may expect. We begin, naturally, 
with Innocent II.; then, Philip of Suabia; Otto IV.; 
Frederick II., the Wonder of the World ; the Interregnum in 
Germany ; Italy and Sicily under Frederick II.; Italy, 1250- 
1290 ; Richard J., John, and Henry ITI. of England ; Philip 
\ugusius, Louis VIII., and St. Louis in France ; Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark; Spain; Bohemia; Poland ; Hun- 
gary ; Commerce and Industry ; the Northern Towns and 
their Commerce ; the Development of Ecclesiastical Organiza- 
tion and its Financial Basis; the Medigweval Universities ; 
Political Theory ; Medi~val Doctrine ; Heresies and the In- 
quisition ; the Mendicant Orders; Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture; Military Architecture; the Art of War; Chivalry ; 
Legendary Cycles of the Middle Ages. This last is by the 
late Jessie Weston ; others (to name only the dead and some 
of the foreigners) are by Hastings Rashdall, and Professors 
Petit-Dutaillis and Pirenne. Add to this ten efficient maps, 
one of which is novel and very instructive, giving us at a 
glance all the Universities of Europe. It will be seen that 
the Editors have covered their ground and assembled their 
team well; they themselves have shown their usual con- 
scientious care; and there probably exists no one volume 
from which the reader could learn so much concerning the 
brightest period of that bygone civilization. 

Its qualifications are those inherent in all co-operative 
histories: a team has not the freedom or the elasticity of 
an individual. There is a certain amount of overlapping, 
and a certain lack of unity in purpose, which makes con- 
secutive reading more difficult than in an ordinary narra- 
tive. Moreover here, as in an Encyclopedia, the effort to 
cover all the ground fully fempts to a certain multiplication 
of details, and therefore to a ceriain flatness over a great 
part of the field. Again, such a work has necessarily the 
defects of its qualities ; by aiming at an authoritative and 
final presentment, so far as this is possible in our present 
stage of knowledge, it necessarily discourages originality. 
There can be no ballons d’essai ; ** no aircraft, by request.’’ 
In a companion co-operative history, one of the weakest 
points was a theory, brand-new and acclaimed for the 
moment as final, which has only gradually revealed its dis- 
putable foundations ; editors are therefore justified in hop- 
ing, if not actually prescribing, that the statements in a 
volume of this kind should be irreproachable even to the 
verge of conventionality. We are thus cut off from what 
sometimes gives value to an otherwise indifferent volume ; 
from some new working theorv which stimulates even where 
it brings no final conviction. Finally, the ground is perhaps 
less fully prepared in medigval history, than in any other 
period, for a great synthesis such as this. Gibbon himself 
owed enormously to ‘‘the incomparable microscope of 
Tillemont,’’ and to many others who had worked over the 
same field before him; and no man can come so near to 
finality as Gibbon did until many more mediszval docu- 
ments have been not only published, but discussed from 
different points of view. 

There, perhaps, lies the greatest difficulty of all. 
Medieval history is mainly religious history ; and religious 
history is controversial, even in the hands of men who, like 
Creighton, sometimes grant points to the adversary in order 
to avoid partiality—as if points of fact, in history, were 
really ours to grant or withhold as we please. A natural 
test-chapter here is the Inquisition; a test all the fairer, 
since the author pays no conscious deference to the special 
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pleading of certain modern apologists. Yet he directs 


readers in his bibliography, without a note of warning, to 
a writer like Nickerson, whose main interest in the Inquisi- 
tion is that he the nearest historical 
to the odious Dry Laws in America. Moreover, in 
our author writes (page 715): ** Clearly the greatesi 
against this period [before 1163] came from 
this point, which may almost be called 


discovers therein 


parallel 
his text, 
zeal heretics in 
the populace *’; vet 


fundamental, since our judgment of the official Church must 
depend so much upon it, is anything but clear. We have 


three or 


indeed four cases where eiminent ecclesiastics pro 


tested against lynch though only in one case, I believe, 
the death punishment by duly con 
stituted authorities. There is one more case, at Liége, where 
the clergy are recorded to have rescued the heretics from 
the crowd. But the other records of mercy are less explicit ; 
when we remember how easily a very small propor- 
on by priest, might 
t would seem very rash to assert 
executions really implied that the 
heretics came from the populace, 


i 
iaW, 


against the execution of 


and, 
tion of the population, 
Iyvnch ohe ol 


+ 


that 


urged a single 
two heretics, 


popular ”’ 


against the 


these 


greatest zeal 


in the sense in which the reader would understand those 
words. This chapter refrains, again, from all considera- 
tion of the extent io which the Inquisition, however well- 


resiricted serious 
and it would be diffic 


n the sense which the 


meaning, nquiry during the Middle Ages ; 
inder cross-examination, to justify, 
convey to nine readers 
‘the Inquisitor was, above all 
page 724). These 
natural tendency of co- 


ords mus 


jut of ten, the assertion that 


things, a missionary father confessor ”’ 


inay be specified as instances of the 


operative histories to conventionalit and thence to a dis- 
tortion of values ; for this question of tolerance or intoler- 
ance is one of the most insistent even in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and one of those which most needs strict inquiry and 


system has its obvious 
volume, it must be repeated, 


vhich it would 


plain speech. Yet the 
advantages ; and the 
a view 
be difficult or 


0-operative 
present 
of the great thirt 
impossible to match e 


gives eenth century 
sew here 


G. G. COULTON. 


THE SCEPTICAL 
The Sceptical Biologist. By 
Windus 7s. 6d 


BIOLOGIST 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM Chatto & 


IN the nineteenth century one was only a pile of billiard 
balls, jerking about according to mathematical rules ; scien- 
tific determinism spelled horror and despair. It is a real 
and terrible ghost, one must remember, that Mr. Needham 
is exorcizing, and much depends on his success. One can 
forgive, touch of the manner, its com- 
placence, its lack of imaginative unity with the patient, its 
Wish to soothe him rather than to enlarge on his difficulties ; 
even its trick of repeating itself, which is perhaps inevitable 
in collected papers. For he speaks comfortable words; | 
must them on 

Scientific research is an activity of the human spirit, and 


then, a bedside 


pass 


must be accepted like any other. If you are using the 
scientific method, you must assume that determinism can 


always be applied to the matter in hand; if however you 
are not using the for instance, if you are 
deciding to use it), must assume that determinism 
does not apply to the matterin hand. These actions are not 
conflicting but complementary, and the distinction between 
them is one of method, not of subject-matter. From another 
point of view, if the organism shows purpose in fitting its 
environment, so environment show purpose in 
being such as can sustain an organism; the first form of 
purpose is no more within field of science than the 


method 


scientinc 


then vou 


does the 


the 


second. All things are alike determined, all things are alike 
free. 

Science is a closed system of rules about pointer-read- 
ings, about what is measurable ; it is built up by assuming 
that individuals can be regarded as members of classes, 
that conditions are repeatable, and that induction is valid. 
[t is a product of the mind ; a product, too, of the universe 


which allows it to yield results; and cannot make final 
statements about either. There should, then, be some mode 
of thinking other than the scientific one, but to mix the two 
will only confuse both. Thus vitalism, in so far as it denies 
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necessity within the organism, must recede before a scien- 
tific advance such as it would desire ; in so far as it intro- 
duces purpose among other causes, has introduced some- 
thing not conceived as measurable, and therefore incapable 
of fitting into the scientific scheme. Mr. Needham is in- 
definite about the other modes of thought ; they include the 
apprehension of beauty, the acceptance of one’s apparent 
power of choice, and the practice of a religion after reject- 
ing its verifiable dogmas. He admits that true beliefs may 
destroy one’s power to act rightly, and is concerned to show, 
in the case of determinism, that this might be avoided as 
a matter of philosophy, rather than can be avoided as a 
matter of psychology. On the face of it the belief ‘‘ science 
and religion are equally subjective *’ (page 261) drains a lot 
of sap out of both of them. 

Many scientific laws, in particular the one that energy 
is always diffusing itself towards a dead level, are laws of 
averages ; not certain, but very probable for large numbers 
of molecules. Now in small living cells there are so few of 
the large molecules concerned that large variations in these 
laws are to be expected. Some writers have sought their 
freedom in this ; Mr. Needham points oui that all the mole- 
cules are still obeying their individual laws. This attack 
has since the date of the essay been pushed further, and 
makes ‘‘ probability,’’ once a device by which human ignor- 
ance dealt with large numbers, now an inherent property of 
each separate molecule ; but this does not upset Mr. Need- 
ham’s position; the notion of an atom’s probability is a 
mystery, and very like whai one feels about people, but it 
is not its business to give freedom to the organism. But, 
speaking of recent developments, I was sorry not to find 
Schroedinger in the index ; his latest theory says that the 
more exactly you know the position of an atom the less 
exactly you know its velocity, and vice versa. Now that 
complete scientific knowledge should be impossible, so that 
science, though it can be applied to anything, never tells 
you everything about it, is a valuable buttress for Mr. 
Needham’s building. And this building, leaky as it may 
he, is the only one which is siill habitable. 
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The fourth book is nota book; it isa sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst cther books on the shelf; 
and it will easily slip into a pocket when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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STORYETTES 


The Linhay on the Downs. By HENRY WILLIAMSON ; Some World 
Far from Ours. By SyLvIA TOWNSEND WARNER; The Male 
Impersonator. By E. F. BENSON ; Full Circle. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD ; Triall by Armes, By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER ; 
Alice and the Lost Novel, 3y SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
The Woburn Books. (Mathews & Marrot. 6s. each.) 


THESE are the latest additions to the Woburn Books. Each 
of them, about twenty-eight pages in length, contains one or 
two short stories. They are nicely produced, and the 
editions are limited to five hundred copies. But even then 
they seem expensive. 

What makes Mr. Williamson’s work interesting is the 
influence of war experience. ‘‘ The Linhay on ihe Downs ”’ 
is not about the war, and, from the point of view of the 
writing, the passage (on page 13) in which there is a direct 
reference to war experience is rather clumsy ; bui the story 
reveals an attitude towards danger and suffering which 
must have originated in the trenches. A man and woman 
take shelter from a siorm in a ruined linhay. They are 
exposed to cold, wind, rain, and the danger of collapsing 
beams. The whole scene is well done, with clarity and 
force, and authenticity of detail (for instance, the skeleton 
of the mouse) ; but the core of it, unconsciously expressed, 
is the man’s atiitude of unsentimental concern, detached 
protectiveness, towards the woman. ‘The Firing 
Gatherer *’ is an effective sketch. 

With the subject and stvle of the first of Miss Townsend 
Warner's stories we have become well acquainted in the 
last ten years. The second story, ‘‘‘ Stay, Corydon, Thou 
Swain,’ *’ has the Barrie touch. Mr. Mulready, a prosperous 
draper in a country town, discovers in Edna Cave, his 
assistant, the embodiment of his conception of a nymph. 
One evening, he takes her for a bicycle ride, during which 
she becomes more and more nymph-like, until, just as they 
are leaving a wood where they have rested, she disappears, 
like a nymph, among the thorn trees. It is deft and charm- 
ing. The effect comes from the incongruity of persons and 
circumstances, and the conflict of irreconcilable realities :— 

‘““And as he abandoned his mind to an acceptance of 
what had happened, he began to forecast in a confused 
terror all the things that would happen next: a scandal, 
nobody believing him, Edna’s mother weeping and wailing, 
and perhaps bringing an action, his customers leaving him, 
his daughters disgraced and turning from him; misery, 
shame, ruin!.. .” 

Miss Townsend Warner does succeed in giving you the 
necessary little shock of terror and regret. 

It is a pleasure to read Mr. Benson. There is nothing 
very much in his amusing story about the jealous intrigues 
and snobbishness among the dear old ladies in a village. 
But he writes neatly and correctly, a competent, educated 
English, free from vulgarisms and Americanisms. 

The same may be said of Mr. Blackwood, although Mr. 
Blackwood’s story is more pretentious. Like most of the 
fiction written at the present time (or, indeed, at any time), 
its moral is greater than its artistic value. To show that 
youthfulness, imagination, sympathy, exist even in a stolid, 
inarticulate type, is surely moral. What distinguishes 
modern from classic fiction is the search for beauty, the 
determination to find beauty, or, if the worst comes to the 
worst, to create it, in everything and anything. At intervals 
throughout his life, the man in Mr. Blackwood’s story (not 
unlike Miss Townsend Warner's draper) meets the embodi- 
ment of his conception of childish fun and high spirits, but, 
on each occasion, he fails to establish contact. He succeeds, 
however, on his death-bed, when life, having performed full 
circle, restores him to youth. The story itself, and the 
idea, are worthless ; but the moral implication is sound. 

Mr. Hergesheimer is known as a writer of correct, 
polished prose. Consider this :— 

‘“She was cold, the whole truth was, with fear. She 
had just recognized it. It was a quality she’d had very 
little knowledge of, and it left her decidedly sick.” 

Or this :— 

‘*“None of the Moderans knew he had quaker-ladies. 
They simply never saw them.” 

(The italics are ours.) ‘* Triall by Armes” is the working 
of a young girl’s mind during a spiritual crisis. But what 
the crisis is all about, what all the sound and fury signify, 
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it would be difficult, impossible to say. The facts appear 
to be that the girl Annette, married into a family rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice, suddenly finds herself, for 
some reason, in need of external, spiritual support. Neither 
her father and mother, nor her parents-in-law, are capable 
of helping her, and she is afraid that, if her husband failed 
to meet any demand she made on him, it would be all up 
with her. He does fail her at one moment, but presently 
he redeems himself in her eyes, and identifies himself with 
her, by threatening to kill his father if he (the father) 
interferes with the arrangement of a mirror in her dining- 
room. The meihod is synthetic, not analytic, a sign of the 
times, and a good sign. 

Mr. Anderson is the very opposite of Mr. Hergesheimer. 
Instead of subtilizing, he simplifies. He writes in trenchant, 
telling American. He strips his subject and his prose of 
everything but the essential fact, the essential word. His 
book is the most stimulating of the batch. 


‘*THE NATURAL RUN OF THE VOICE 
IN SPEAKING ” 


The Salon, its Rise and Fall: Pictures of Society through Five 
Centuries. By VALERIAN TORNIUS. English version by 
AGNES PLATT. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 


Ir would be interesting to read about the Salon. Even bare 
facts of history about a vanished source of human pleasure 
have a certain poignancy and significance, and the Salon 
has vanished more completely than the rest—for there are 
modern equivalents of the Maypole, the Quintin, and, pos- 
sibly, of bear-baiting, which entertain, fundamentally in the 
same way, the modern descendants of the people who en- 
joyed those exercises ; but the prevailing voice in the draw- 
ing-room is the voice of the Announcer at 2L.0. The Salon 
has no posterity. So completely has it gone that it has 
become slightly mythical, and we are forced into taking up 
an attitude about it. Either we can say, but insincerely, 
because if we really meant it our own situation would be 
too bitter to be passively endured, ‘‘ How wonderful it must 
have been—what wit—what civilization,’’ or we can deny, 
with the author of ‘‘ Orlando,’’ that there ever was such 
wit, and declare that, if there had been, the whole institution 
must quickly have destroyed itself—‘t the witticism, as it 
left her lips, bowled over the current conversation as a 
cannon-ball lays low the violets and the daisies.’’ So that 
here is an opportunity, a duty, for the social historian. 
Given enormous knowledge and not less patience and 
imagination, resisting the temptation to be at all witty 
himself, he might succeed in reassembling the Salon for us 
as a museum-piece. It ought not to be impossible ; we have 
not lost the faculty of speech, it would not be like trying 
to explain red to the colour-blind, but rather, one imagines, 
like explaining how necessary a regular dancing-partner is 
for the correct performance of the Tango, to someone who 
can do the polka. Difficult enough. 

But it would be interesting to read about the Salon. 
This book is about Pope Leo X., and Lucretia Borgia, and 
Christina of Sweden, and Hortense Mancini, and the 
Duchesse du Maine, about anybody, in fact, who had a 
reputation for beauty or who has a traditionally juicy anec- 
dote which leaps to the mind with the mention of the name. 
Madame du Deffand appears, (the Lespinasse affair lends 
itself to treatment), Madame Geoffrin, who never did any- 
thing exciting and who was not particularly good-looking, is 
conscientiously mentioned, and the word ‘‘ Salon’ turns up 
regularly—also ‘‘ love.’’ One sentence will serve to show the 
quality of the prose of the ‘‘ English Version ** :— 

‘*In the year 1692 Paris saw two amazing marriages. In 
February the Duc de Chartres, Liselotte’s son, solemnized 
his marriage with Louis XIV.’s natural daughter, Made- 
moiselle de Blois, and a few weeks later her brother, the 
Duc du Maine, met the same fate when he married Anne 
Louise Benedicte de Condé.” 

Vulgar in tone, shoddy in material, slipshod in diction— 
this is a sorry piece of work ; perhaps, after all, it is impos- 
sible, perhaps we are too far removed to expect anybody 
to reassemble the Salon for us, in an age when an exhibi- 
tion of literary bad manners can be labelled in all good 
faith with its name. 
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THE HITCHIN QUAKERS 


A Mirror for the Society of Friends: Being the Story of the 
Hitchin Quakers. By REGINALD L. HINE, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Allen & Unwin. 6s 


A SMALL town is a microcosm of the nation, and a truer sense 
of social history may probably be acquired through studying 
in detail the annals of a single urban area of sufficient 
antiquity than through taking a wider but necessarily 
more superficial survey. At all events the monumental 
‘History of Hitchin’? upon which Mr. Hine is engaged 
promises, when completed, to be a record of singular value 
and fascination. The first volume has been justly praised 
not merely for its extraordinarily minute and 
scholarship, but for its vital and humane style. Hitchin 
is indeed fortunate in its historian ; it is seldom that erudi- 
tion and charm are so perfectly blended as in Mr. Hine’s 
pages. The second volume, which we reviewed last week, 


careful 


is equally delightful. The book before us, most admir- 
ably produced and illustrated, contains a single chapter 
from that second volume. Hitchin is still a _ prim, 
neat, Quaker-like town, and it has been so intimately 
associated with the Friends that no historian of it 
could overlook them. But it is characteristic wf the 


thoroughness with which Mr. Hine is carrying out his task 
that his chapter on the Quakers of Hitchin runs to over a 
hundred closely printed pages, while the bibliography of 
works consulted for that chapter fills eighteen pages of 
small type. As Mr. Edward Grubb says in his introduction, 
which supplies a background of Quaker history in general, 
we hardly know ‘‘ whether to marvel most at the industry 
and patient accuracy which have enabled the author to 
master enormous masses of detail, at the unerring skill with 
which he picks out grains of food from tons of chaff, or (to 
change the metaphor) at the delicacy of touch and the 
genial humour with which he makes the dry bones live.” 
Quakerism took early root in Hitchin, and the town was 
visited’ at one time or another by most of the prominent 
leaders, including George Fox, and by many truculent or 
** subtill * enemies, among whom was Bunyan, who, though 
he himself unconsciously grew more Quaker-like in habit 
and philosophy in later years, began his public ministry 
by denouncing Fox’s ‘‘ delusive and pernicious doctrines.” 
Bunyan was at least an open foe. Very different were the 
wily methods of justices and informers, and of the rabble 
of the town who made religious differences a mere excuse 
for raiding the shops, bakeries, and malthouses of the 
Quakers, whose honesty and frugal living had quickly made 
them prosperous. Under the major and minor persecutions 
of which Mr. Hine gives us many typical instances, the soul 
of Quakerism flourished abundantly. With the advent of 
toleration, however, the Society lapsed into respectability 
and traditionalism, and then into a quietism which con- 
cerned itself mainly with external discipline and taboos. 
The Quakers became a Peculiar People, almost wholly 
separated from the world by thought, habits, and manners. 
Mr. Hine, towards the end of his study, pays high tribute, 
as one who is not himself of the fold, to the modern resur- 
gence of Quakerism. But much of his space necessarily 
deals with the long intervening period of stagnation, when 
Friends were more conspicuous for their plain garb and 
strange outward decorum than for their inner light. Here, 
as always, Mr. Hine writes with sympathy, but he mingles 
with it a fine irony and humour. He is at his best in the 
section on Quaker ‘‘ out’’ marriages. For a Friend to 
marry outside his own Society was, until the middle of 
last century, an unpardonable offence ; but ‘‘in these dis- 
orders of human love, these ‘ foolish and unbridled affec- 
tions,’ the Quakers came up against something as inflexible 
as themselves, something that had existed before the Society, 
or any religious society, began.’ When love pitted itself 
against Quakerism, love usually won, and the Hitchin 
Friends lost more members through marriage than through 
death. There is, however, one case on record of a young 
eighteenth-century Quakeress who, well schooled in nega- 
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tions and prohibitions, rejected seventeen eligible proposals 
of marriage because, as she herself expressed it, she had 
‘lost the capacity of saying ‘ Yea.’ ”’ 


SOUTHEY IN SCOTLAND 


Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819. 
With an Introduction 
HERFORD, M.A., 


By RopgertT SOUTHEY. 
and Notes by PROFESSOR C. H. 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

IN the late summer of 1819 the poet laureate, Robert Southey, 
and the Scottish engineer, Thomas Telford, were com- 
panions on a trip through Scotland. The manuscript of 
Southey’s journal of the tour, published now for the first 
time, is in the library of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The fact is a significant one. The diary is Southey’s ; there 
are comparatively few references in it to Telford, and cer- 
tainly nothing approaching a full-length porirait ; yet for 
all that, it is engineering and not literature that governs it. 
To begin with, the route was determined mainly by Tel- 
ford’s roads and bridges then in construction. But that 
alone would mean little, for the scene depends not only on 
the object but also on the eye of the beholder. The surpris- 
ing fact is that Southey looks, not with a poetic or literary 
eve, but with the eyes of Telford. He writes, to be sure, 
with the smooth compact turn of phrase that marks the 
author, and even, on the few occasions when his laurels are 
remembered, betrays a too proud conviction of his immortal 
future. But for the most part, either he has determined to 
take a holiday from himself, or he has been temporarily 
swallowed up by the genius of Telford. 

The truth may lie between the two. Certain it is that 
he appears in the journal as anything but a poet. Jour- 
nalist, in the modern sense, he may be called, since he is 
full of observation; but it is highly concrete, practical 
observation. From Edinburgh to Perth, through Aberdeen, 
Nairn, and Inverness, the pictorial aspect is obliterated by 
the utilitarian in general and the statistics of road- and 
bridge-building in particular. Again and again one comes 
upon details of the span of arches, the cost of bridges, the 
problems met and surmounted during construction. And it 
is obvious that these are the facts which interested Southey 
—initerested him through the enthusiasm and personality of 
his fellow traveller, in whom he found, on a first meeting, 
‘*so much frankness, kindness and hilarity, flowing from 
the never-failing well-spring of a happy nature, that I was 
on cordial terms with him in five minutes.’”’ As indicated 
already, he was more than thai—he was bewitched, to the 
point of declaring the Caledonian Canal to be Great 
Britain’s greatest work of art. He describes it for pages, 
noting down the technical explanations he has just been 
given, with an obvious pleasure. Here, he seems to feel, 
is beauty, interest, and practical value ; and in one place he 
exclaims explicitly on Telford’s ‘‘ happy life ; everywhere 
making roads, building bridges, forming canals and creat- 
ing harbours—works of sure, solid, permanent utility.” 

There is almost a breath of envy in it. A writer is a 
queer animal. At bottom he believes, perhaps without sup- 
port from rational argument, that his own art is supremely 
important. Yet in contact with the more practical worker 
he is often apt to compare himself, to his own derogation, as 
being a mere onlooker—which in a sense he is. But even so, 
one would expect the personal diary of a poet to reveal some- 
thing of that individual imaginative outlook which in 
ordinary conversation might well be locked away. Southey, 
with his ten volumes of verse and forty of prose, is an 
indefatigable writer, but little of a poet. The influence of 
Telford affects him through and through. The reader has 
reason to be thankful, for instead of the poet laureate 
obtruding a personality and views which might be egotistic 
and annoying, he becomes a simple and unprejudiced John 
Smith who is able to describe noi only the great engineering 
works of his brilliant companion, but also the social con- 
ditions of that period in the Scottish Highlands. For the 
present-day reader who finds no magic in the name of 
Southey, it is in this objective information, given sometimes 
with a light and pleasant touch, that the real interest and 
value of the journal lies. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


TAKING-OUT A NO-TRUMPER (II) 
week (it will be remembered) I described how 


AST wee 
Stephano’s take-out of a No-Trumper into a weak 


major suit caused an animated discussion at the Club ; 
and how, in the end, we agreed to play ten hands experi- 
mentally in the hope that that would shed some light on 
the situation. The results of the ten hands (it is hardly 
necessary to say) prove nothing ; but they may contribute 
a valuable ‘‘ pointer’’ for those whose minds are open to 
conviction. 


This was the situation :— 
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Z (Gonzalo) called One No-Trump, at the score of Love- 
all in the rubber game; Y (Stephano) took him into Two 
Hearts. The ‘‘ rescue ’’ was a failure ; the One No-Trump 
would just have been made; but Stephano stoutly main- 
tained (and in support of his contention produced quotations 
from several ‘‘ authorities ’’) that the principle of the major 
suit take-out is inviolable. 

Leaving, then, Z’s and Y's hands as originally dealt, we 
distributed the remaining cards at random between A and 
B ; repeating the process ten times. We then played each 
hand through, first in No-Trumps, with Stephano as 
Dummy ; then in Hearts, with Gonzalo as Dummy. In 
playing each hand, we did our best to ignore our special 
knowledge of the declarer’s cards ; and to make use only 
of such data as could properly be inferred from the cards 
as they were played. 

Here are the results of our ten hands :— 


















































Points 
Result Won in 
i | { |\No Trumps 
| as com- 
No. oe 9 | oe No. | 9 pared with 
} \\Truz mp} || Hearts* 
1 A’s Hand ‘532 AlO | K863/|Q84 ! 
B's Hand | A6 Q975/QJ | J7632 10 |— 50 + 76 
——————EE —_—$ $$ ff | | 
2 [As Hana 8 653 |97 K J63| Q764 10; 16 
B's Hand |} AJ 2 AQ105, Q8 | J832 + 10 
a knees AEE Set oni: Ct hae PSRs Seen Sonali 
3 | A’s Hand | AJ63 AQ {KO 18763 j 
_| Be nend | 52 Q1075 J863 | O42 - 50 |\—100 + 66 
4 | A's Hand jJ32 AQ97| O56 | J 36 
| B's Hand | A65 105 }K83 | 07432 10 |— 50 || + 76 
5 | A's Hand | AG532 AQ10;KJ8 |74 
B's Hand |] J 975 Q63 |QJ8632 10 |\—100 +126 
6 A's Hand | Aj2 |Q97 | J83 | jose | 
| B'sHand 1653 | A105 }KQ6 | Q873 —50| 16|| — 50 
™ , @ bets . Me Bhat Ek Tato 
| A's Hand J532 | A107 |QJ8 874 
od A6 |Q95 |K63 |Qj632 100 |\— 50 - 34 
5 A’s Hand || A65 por 186 1642 
| BsHandf J32 | AQ5 | KQ3 | Q873 i 20 24 +12 
9 |A’sHand} ays2|ao_ | QJ Q8732 | 
‘| BoHland | 63 Q1075} K863| J64 ~— 50 |—100 |} + 66 
10 | A’s Hand | J6532197 lo863!74 | 
| B's Han ay] A {AQ1l5 KJ 1QJ8632 10 |— 50 }} 76 
Average of Ten Hands + 424 
+All wing for the loss of 16 points for A B's Honours , 


What were we to make of this result? 

‘It seems to me,”’ said Ferdinand, ‘‘ that Gonzalo’s con- 
tention is established. The take-out (allowing for the 
declarer’s deficiency in honours) is a mistake in eight hands 
out of ten.” 


‘‘No getting away from that,’’ agreed Gonzalo. 
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‘I'm unconvinced still,’ said Stephano. ‘‘ There must 
be something wrong with the sample. Caliban agrees that 
it’s a dangerously small one to draw conclusions from."’ 

‘Certainly. But I don’t think the sample an unfair one, 
all the same,’’ said I. ‘‘ If you examine it closely, you'll 
find they were a very representative lot of hands. To take 
two crude tests: A held the Ace of Spades five times in ten 
hands, and B held it five times; and A held the Ace of 
Hearts six times, and B four times. Or, if you count all 
ae missing honours, A held 48 in the ten hands, and B B82. 

Each of them had his fair share of the cards, and there were 
no freak hands ait all.”’ 

‘Then how do you 
Stephano’s authorities? ”’ 

‘‘ As far as this particular hand is concerned, I explain 
it in this way. Stephano, as it happened, selected for his 
take-out the suit in which Gonzalo was weakest—in which 
he had only two cards. That was bad luck. Stephano, 
holding five Hearts, can reasonably expect Gonzalo to have 
three. And if Gonzalo had had three Hearts, the results of 
our post-mortem might have been somewhat more favour- 
able to the take-out.”’ 

‘Then you think, in spite of our experiment, that in 
the long run the authorities are righi? ”’ 

‘* No, I don’t. I think that in the long run the writers 
that Gonzalo quotes from are wrong. (Others, you know, 
agree with me.) Some time we will attempt a more com- 
prehensive experiment.”’ 

‘* But why,”’ asked Ferdinand, 
on the game be led astray?” 

‘*T think,’’ answered I, ‘‘that they are inclined to 
generalize from extreme instances. One comes across 
hands, sometimes, where the take-out from weakness averts 
a spectacular failure. And many writers, impressed by such 
situations, forget the law of averages—they do not seem to 
realize that the occurrences of such hands as I refer to are 
few and far between. It is better, to my mind, to leave well 
alone than to run the risk of disaster on an increased con- 
tract where one is not really able to pull one’s weight. 
I don’t suppose, however,’’ I concluded, ‘‘ that there will 
be general agreement on this point for a very long time to 
come.”’ 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


MR. THOMAS AND THE CITY—NEW 


HIS is the pantomime season and the fairy godmother 
i in the person of the Lord Privy Seal has been invok- 
ing the financial genii of the *‘ City ”’ to the aid of 
depressed industry. There is vague talk of a National 
Credit Bank being formed out of the mysterious Securities 
Management Trust which has the Governor of the Bank, 
Sir Andrew Duncan and Mr. Frank Hodges as directors. 
We suspect, however, that the truth is less romantic. Per- 
haps Mr. J. H. Thomas merely had a conversation with 
Governor Norman and gathered—what he could have heard 
in Throgmorton Street—that there was a more confident 
tone on the Stock Exchange, that the new issue market was 
reviving, and that the City would welcome sound issues by 
industrial companies for the purposes of reconstruction 
or rationalization. The machinery of the Stock Exchange 
and the new issue market was so abused in 1928 by the 
promotion of worthless or speculative companies that it 
would be a relief to the City to see it used again for 
genuine industrial developments. The time is ripe for a 
revival. In the second half of last year the London capital 
market had a long holiday. The total of new issues fell 
from £369 millions in 1928 to £258} millions in 1929, those 
for domestic business purposes falling from £179.7 millions 
to £132.6 millions. With a period of cheap money in 
sight there is no reason why industry should not obtain all 
the money it wants in the City this year if the issues are 
sound. But Governor Norman might reassure Mr. Thomas 
further by reducing Bank rate to 4} per cent., seeing that 
the discount market rates are still § per cent. below the 
official rate. 
* * . 

The New York markets have lapsed into subdued 
irregularity, and in that uninteresting condition they seem 
likely to remain for many months. The shipwrecked stock 
market operator, like Robinson Crusoe, has had a Man 
Friday to comfort him. We refer to Professor Friday’s 
article in the AMERICAN BANKER’s MaGazine. This expert 
agrees with the Harvard Economic Service that a severe 
depression in America like that of 1920-21 is outside the 
range of probability, but that more than the mild recession 
of 1927 is certain. He argues that the only forecasts worth 
considering are : (1) a severe recession lasting a few months 
longer and followed by a recovery, and (2) a mild depres- 
sion lasting at least six months, and not so promptly 
followed by a return to prosperity. It is difficult to say 
-whether there is a severe or a mild depression going on. 
Building contracts in December were nearly 20 per cent. 
below those of December, 1928. The automobile manufac- 
turers, with a surplus of some 500,000 completed cars 
already in hand, are facing a period of over-production 
and intense competition. In the last week of December the 
U.S. steel industry was working at only 40 per cent. to 
50 per cent. of capacity. The big constructional pro- 
grammes of the railroads and of the utility and agricultural 
implement companies aré, however, some guarantee that 
the depression in the steel industry will not be very severe. 
In fact, this industry is already back to nearly 60 per 
cent. of capacity. Severe or mild depression, the New 
York stock markets have still a period of scattered 
liquidation to meet. 

. . _ 

The Stock Exchange appears to be confused in its 
ideas about the future of the artificial silk market. The 
consumption of rayon still makes headway. The Excise 
returns, which are a fair measure of demand, show that 
consumption for the greater part of the year has been 
exceeding production. The British output of rayon yarn 
and waste in the last half of 1929 has been consistently 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1928—the total 
for the eleven months of 1929 being 52.92 million lbs., against 
50.46 million Ibs. in the previous year. There was a fall- 
ing off in demand in December, so that no appreciable 
reduction in the surplus stocks handed over from 1928 has 


YORK—RAYON—CO-OPERATIVE TRUSTS—CANADIAN 


LUMBER 


been gained. Over-production, in fact, still obtains. The 
policy of Courtaulds, in cutting prices, would appear to be 
to put the new and weaker British companies out of busi- 
ness. As this object can only be achieved at the expense of 
their own profits, it is reasonable to expect a substantial 
decline in Courtaulds’ earnings for 1929 and a reduction 
in dividends for the year to, say, 10 per cent. tax free, 
against 15 per cent. tax free for 1928. Even so, the shares 
compare favourably with British Celanese :— 
High Low Present Est. 
1929. 1929. Price. Div. 
59-32 28 23 10%, 
tax free 
nil 


Yield. 

3.6% 
tax free 
British Celanese 10s. 15/0 17/6 nil 
As regards the duties—2s. per lb. Customs and 1s. Excise— 
it is probable that a hard-pressed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will maintain them for the sake of revenue. If they 
were removed, Courtaulds would not be greatly upset. 

* * * 


Courtaulds £1 


44/6 


Tke principle of some investment trusts seems to be 
not to have too many bad eggs in one basket. The Co- 
operative Investment Trusts certainly have their bad eggs 
spread widely. We return to this subject, not (need we 
say?) with any bias against the trusts in question, 
but with a sense of public duty. In October 
last the First, Second and Third Co-operative Investment 
Trusts announced that they proposed to discontinue tem- 
porarily the facilities granted to members for the repay- 
ment of ordinary shares. We understand that the inability 
to liquidate their holdings in the Co-operative Trusts in 
these hard times is inflicting on many small investors a 
real hardship. The directors of these trusts would do well 
to apply to the Stock Exchange for leave to deal in-the 
ordinary shares and cause an appraisal to be made of the 
present break-up value of the shares. At the general meet- 
ing of the Second Co-operative Trust on November 22nd, 
Alderman Davies defended the discontinuance of repay- 
ments on the ground that they were thus able to buy in- 
stead of having to sell securities under their intrinsic value. 
But why should the directors of these trusts be any better 
judges of intrinsic values now than they were when they 
made stock purchases at inflated prices or lent £45,000 to 
the Hatry group? If they have been buying “ since the 
slump quite a large number of American securities,”? are 
they not worse off than ever to-day? At September 30th, 
1929, the Second Co-operative Trust ordinary shares of 2s. 
on the directors’ own showing were worth ls. lld. This 
was before the great slump in New York. Yet they are still 
charging new members 2s. 1d. per share. If the directors 
will not have an independent appraisal made of their posi- 
tion, shareholders, like those of British Cement Products 
and Finance, should demand a Board of Trade inquiry. 

* * * 

A correspondent writes to us with regard to Canadian 
Western Lumber, whose $5 ordinary shares have fallen 
from 10s, 3d. since October, 1928, when we first referred to 
them in THe Nation, to the present price of 6s. The 
speculative attraction of these shares at that time was that 
the arrears on the income debenture stock were being 
rapidly paid off so that dividends on the ordinary shares 
were expected to begin in about two years’ time. The 
Company’s operations this year have been handicapped by 
bad weather conditions and American competition. Never- 
theless, the number of feet of lumber sold in the period 
from January to November, 1929, was 127,840,085, as 
compared with 123,976,076 in the previous year, the cash 
received amounting to $2,927,777, against $2,822,177. 
The Company has thus done better than in 1928, but it 
has not done as well as was expected. The ordinary shares 
are therefore a longer ‘* lock-up ” than seemed likely a 
year ago, and the selling of tired holders has depressed the 
market. We would advise waiting till the report is issued 
in April before the question of averaging is considered. 








